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SlTHMAliY 

P^chiGvQii^^fJ tHn pfu^tm x^fzVB many, including tliG fact: that ovbt tm 
chouBfiti^ a l^^'^'^'^^nb <3n4 ni^h gchoo^. ^tudcmlis iii Illinois to re exposed to econoinlcs* 
I), many ^^-!ilU;j^en hacl ao ecoaomics befoxci, Kost of the cUllclreti learned 

Over thro^ |^^^^I^o4 ceachefs had tlielr skills In econonilcs sharpened through 
thti stud-f ^£ ^r^c-jic^r^^^^-^ V univefstty s©nting, 

Admlplstr^^^^^ iirOttj over forty school districts cooperated in infusing 
cconcnitcs ^^^^ th^ ^'^^^i^^^iuin. 

At le^sc th^^i tw^^ftmt artioles diffused the successful methods used In 
the pxogt^'^ ^ n^^^^^Hj Audience &f prof essionals » 

At le^^st ^^^bl^fa areai Important for further research were iinco\fered» 
Ona concG^^''*^ ^C35.^^w'#^«t^^ learning dif f Grcntiala In ccanoirdCLD and the other an 
eKtremely u^^^H.ts^^^^-^^> situati^f^ v^ith respect to the Tneasureinent and Interpret 
tation of ^ff^ctl^# le^^ln^ lii acoaonlc ertucation# 

A Isffts ^tuouH^ ^j.assrooni--ready materials t^as prepared and dlstrlbutad, 

The s^ed ^C)n#/ epl^-^^ach of the National Science Foundation was successful, 
Many times .titic?^^^ the original grants were contrtbuted by unlvarsitleSs 

school diS^^^^ta^ ^^adh^^Si ytata and private foundations. 

The i^P^^t of ^fog^am in the State of Illinois w^s wlde-^spread and 
measurable* ^^rtie ^^^tl^x^^l impact Is likely becausfc of the publicatlan of articles 
about the ^^^S^^j^^ ^Itl^^uSh one cannot be certain, It ts entirely possible that 
the raseai^^^ ^iadi^^^^ %C>^^ affe^tlv^e learning and sex-related differentials in 
learnii^g atoiJt ^^^^)%i^% will te of great iTnportance* 
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PREPACE 

This a-valuatlon rGport was f:unded In part by funds set aside for that purpose, 
frnii; t:bc! !Iat:ix>Tir:I Sct.^aca Foandn'rion grant ?l^S—75-0\Mhu 

Ot\mr funds x^era also provided by the Illinois Council on EQomomlc "Sducation, 
NortliQtLi Illinois University Offica for Econoralc Educatiaiis the Joint Council on 
Economic: EdLicatlDn, McDonalds CorporatlDns and the Amoco Foiindation. 
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' INTRODUCTION AND ACKNOin.EDGE>tENTR 

"The educational profession in suffering from a completely Inappropriate 
conception of tha cost: scale for educaclonal reseatch , . • Wien are cleallng 
with a taaching instrumeat such as a now currlculuiTi or classrooni pxoced\jt:c^= j ^rlth 
its cKtreniG depenclBnce upon highly variable opetators and recipients we imr^t 
expect considr3rab ly more expGnse. Tha social pay off Is enomiDusly motm Itnportaat, 
and thiB socieliy can, in the long runt at ford tluh ^axpense*" (Michael Bg^ItoHj 
TJw Methodology of Evaluation^ Boulder^ Coli : Social Science Education Coiisof t lunij 
1966 J p* 57) A complete evaluation of a length^^ complicated and eKtenstve pro-= 
ject is very expensive. Note that the funds budgeted for the evalxjatlOTi of this 
project are well under one percent of the total amount of monGy spent. This Is 
not an uncominon situations and according to some e^cperts is the main reason that 
most project evaluations are inadequate. 

This evaluation is much more eKtanatve than the limited nature of tha tunding 
vould imply i This is because of the committment of Br. Michael MacDowelLp EKecu-^ 
tlve Director of the Illinois Council on IcQnomic Mucationj and Dr. John Soper, 
Coordinator of the Northern Illinois University Office for Economic Education, 
they have supported the evaluation in every possible way without any interference 
or pressures of any kind to Influence the outcoTne, Much of the credit for v/hat 
may be valuable about the evaluation that follows is diie to theiTi. 

Milllam Stevens and Jean Intermagglo of the National Science Poundation were 
influential in establishing the financing and framework for the evaluation. 

Faults of the evaluation are entirely the ifesponstblllty of the author* 
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PART I - OBJECriVKS OF THE EVALUATION 

A. AUIJIINCES TO BE SERVED BY THE EVALUATION 
At least: six diffferGnce audletices are served by an emliiation of this kind* 
They are: 

1* Tlie grant sponsors ? gov^erameiitaL , biisinens and non-profit organigatlonsp 

2, The teachers using the project mat^irlals, and other educators interested 
tn using the prograni. 

3, Adintnlstrators both of school districts and state offices charged with 
Implementing Tnandataci curricalum. 

4, The faculty of the unlv^ersities that trained the teachers and supervised 
the development of niate rials* 

5, Curriculum supervisors and developers . 

6, Educational researchers , 

The neads and points of view of each of these groups dlf rer. The 
organizattoa of the report is Intended to allow inetnbers of each group 
to find what Interests theiti without too Tnuch difficulty. Details are found 
prlraarily In the appendices* 

Ona of tlie problems in my WnJ of curriculuni or project evaluation is 
that of checking upon the result rhls is very rarely dene* The usual procedure 
for whatever checking Is done is simply to examine the methods used, I'Jhila this 
is often useful, particularly in determining gross errors, it is not satisfactory 
from the getentlflc point of vie^ which requtres eKamlnatlQn of the data and instru^ 
mants. In Drder to allov? others v7ho might vlsh to check the svaluation in the 
future, an attempt will be mada zo preserve the entire project records. 
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B. THE PURPOSES mil EI^HASIS OF THE KmUATXON 
This evaluation cmphasi^^e^ six main purposes. Pcrlmips the most important 
of those refers to the quality of the material learned, la required is a 

judgment ahout the question, namely *%h the new material better than the old 
material that it replaced?" Not necessarily in the order o£ Importance are t\m 
five other purpoBes • 

1. thci mBasureiuent of student progress toward speeiElc objectives; 

2. an assessment of the content and procedures of Initruction; 

3. description and judgment of the different ways paapl^. see the 
curriculum change ; 

4* the facilitation of rational and continuing declaion making; and 
5. the seaTch for cause and effect relationships vfhlch mmk simple but 

enduring eKplanations of what works * 
Eacb of these polntSs related to the audiences, is discussed in what follow-s. 

C. ^TICIPATED DECISIONS ABOUT THE PROGRAM 
The evaluation is expected to be helpful In making decisions about the future 
of the program. Perhaps the most Important question is ? '^Should the program be 
continued?'^ Other questions relate to the changes that ihould be made in iti its 
financing* and its dissL*mination * 

D* TOE RATIONALE, CONSTRAINTS, AND BIAS OF TRE ^VALUATOR 
The rundarnencal bias of the evaluator is in favor ot iraproved economic educa^ 
tion, A fundaraental assuraption is that a child's time in iahool is the child's 
most Important scarce resource. If a child is spending tlma oti one thing , he or 
she is obv^lously not spending it on anQther, Therefore, tlm spent learning economics 
concepts Is not spent on learning something else* 

The danger in this kind of approach lies in the assympt^iOTi that learning 
econoinics is more Irnportant than whatever else would hav^ hmxi learned. This is 
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a very difficult assimptlon to support. Indeed It would be untenabla If it werG 
not for cw significant facts. One is that the teachers using thp program were 
virtually unanimous and enthusiastic in their view that it does replace weaker con- 
tent wlch stronger content. The other, md perhaps most imporlauU fact is tliat it 
replaced uameasurable ouCcgmes with measwrQabie outaomes. To the argument that the 
unmeasured outcomes were more important In some ways than the ineasured outcomes, 
there is only cue question, *'lIow do you know?'- If the assuraptlons or mi^thodB 
given or implied by Che answer to the question are less scientific than those of 
this proicct, then a reasonable conclusion is that this material is better used 
than alternative materials* 

With rospect to the content of the tnaterial the judginent of university faculty^ 
the use of nationally normed testSs and the critical evaluation of teacher pre- 
pared inaterlals by experts supports the conclusion that, whatever the weaknesses 
of the resulting product j the newly propared Tnaterial wgg better than the old, 

The primary constraint was that of time and money which was simply inadequate 
to do justice to a project oi this siEe* 

From the baginning thr project staff waa acutely sensitive to the needs and 
probieins of evaluation. This was true with regard both to the goals of evaluation 
and the roles. Generally speaking, the primary goal of evaluation was to measure 
copiitlve and affective change. The thrust of the activities was to gather and 
analv/se performance data. 

The roles of evaluation were varied. One was the training of teachers. Another 
was the part of the process of curriculum development and aKperlmentatlon and 
finally, of course > an evaluation of the final product of the project. 

The author of this report helped to draw up the original grant proposal* In 
addition, he worked as a participant observer on the project staff for the first 
year of its existence. He was thus intimately familiar with all the details of 
the project, including teaching a class of teachers and participating In a summer 
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workshop, Dtirln^ tho second year of the projects howevfsr, he wJfhdravj qoinplGtcly 
from all associiitions with It. During tho secoiid year, his role was thest: of an 
ouCsIcIq ohservar and ^valuator. 

Three other points were iniportai)': in the rationale for thlB invest lgaf:ion . 
Throughout 5 the evaluation was theory guIflerL The reasons Cor this i^caft^ manyj, 
but can be briefly summarized by tx^dicating that any sauncl evaluation requires 
forethought:, plannings tiheoretical reasonings auc! nUBtractlons. 

The second main point is that any evaluation is implctnented by individuals* 
Therefore such variables as Incelllgencas amount of -worlcj judgments rels-^t ionohip 
and commitment to the project, and being available j count for a great di^al. 

Finally, it cannot be overemphasised that theories must be imple-- 
tnented under local, highly specific atid particular conditions within a specific 
gestalt of asBumptionSj convictions^ and coTmiiitteas, The feel, for loc^l "textures 
is very import anc* 

Finally, the evaluation is multi-faceted. By this Is meant that several 
measures are used for evaiuation, and several different points of view adopted, 

PART II - THE SPECIFICATIONS OF TlIE PROGRAM mmO EVALUATEn 

A. TtlE EDUCATION. PHILOSOPHY OF THE PROGRAM 
The educational philosophy behind the program was that if the teaQbera knew 
the material J were well prepatGd, bad adequate lesson plans and teaching materials , 
and were supervised^ they could do a betcer job In teaching their studants. It 
was for this reason that a major thrust of the program was cralning teachers in 
sumrnar workshops* These teachers. In addition to using the materials in their 
own classrooms, supervised, taught, aiid worked with other teachers in their schools 
This procedure greatly multiplied the effects of the program and drastically cut 
per unit costs. College faculty supervised this by means of classes iox credit. 
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•Aiwthnr part of thti educational philosophy wjih tluM: Cho main criteria for 
the BuqcGsn of the pro^^ram was what the ntnidentB lnarn*?d. Thl^^ mGant that even 
though panels^ diarlt-H, questionnaires and othBr aiiricdotal records ware? utilizod, 
the central thrust of the educational experience was to be demonstrated by changes 
in the behavior oi the childT'en as they wcru manirested in affective and coKnlCive 
perforiij ce at: the end of a year-long prog ram* 

B, CONTENT AND SUBJECT MATTKR 

Th^ content and subject matter of the program is based on the curriculum ^ 
"An EKp^rimeii tal Junior High School Course in Ocnupational Opportunities and Labor 
Market ProcassriB", developed between 1966 and 1968 at Ohio UniVGrslty with a 
grant firam the United Statea Office of Education. >"roiii thi^ canie tests and 
teacher^" manuals , among other things , Appendix If Is a table of contents of the 
test MmpovwT and Eaonomia I^dunation* A FeVBOPMi And Soaial Approaah To Career 
Eduaatwn^ by Robert L. Darcy and Phillip pQwell*^ All the teachers In the pro'^ 
gram studied that text plus a standard one^-senienter college economics text. 

In cooperation with the U*S. Office of Education and the Joint Council on 
Economic: Education a nat rial center for the World of Work Kconomic Educritlonj 
(WOWEE)^ was also set up at North TeKas State University, It published a news- 
letter (see Appendix II for sample) and presented a series of nationwide seminars* 

2 

In addition^ the center made curriculum experiments and repor; on them. 

Content material was also developed by the Joint Council on Economic Education. 
Two samples are included in Appendices III and IV, "Materials Requested for Display 
at WOWKE Conferences'% and "Some Basic Readings and References In World^of-'Work 
EconomlQ EducatiDn", 
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As an exaratnacioti of £hl5 material liiXl showi th« aoatftnt was primartly eceR&^ie 
with an emphnsts on career, education. 1 1 was cHar^ct-ci-izedi l\o\-^ev^eri hy* sQund 
ecoaOQ\lc.i comBirxod wl£h material that co^ldbe useri in soclaL studies i busincas. 
vocat lon.al--=*ttehaical educatloii and horn iconomles. Tlie CDsiteTit waa fli«€arit to be 
used In ft "wariet7 of curricula. 

As is coomoTi wltb ftatlDn^lly preparud inat:srial5, relatlv^cly" little fitted thfe 
specific need^ and aptitudes of teachers in Illinois <lstsiMon!\s, TheTi^orCi mm 
of the main tfcmata oJ the project was to dovelop claser^ODO uaable mater^lali* This 
was done by selecting ten of tha most tinpor'tant WOX^EE concepts a.nd de'veLopinK. 
materials to teach them to the studerits* The ten coti cG^^ts se letted ^^erei 







2. 


In dlvldijal cliolce 


3i 


Opporturiity g&s ts 


4. 


WdtU Satis fact ten 


5. 


Occupatloaal pr eject ion a 


6. 


Jo^ dlgcrlmlnat ion 


7. 


Collective Bargalnlnfi 


a. 


Uti empi Dement 




Productivity and labor 




Cpst» supply an<l dtamand 



Around tfces€ a massive set of Ibisoii plaris sulta^lc^ for ^ll of tlie tnajox^ 

3 

curricula Caught in ^xades se^en through twolva was ilm&lofioA , k Bftinpla of thas© 
la given. ir% AppeTidlx V,^^WOMEE Lesson Claiming Paclcet'' 

The content of the pragr^mp tliercifo re „ was prima tlly mc^ommitmi Mm^tmA to 
specific clasaroom situations * 
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^he piflm^rf at in at thm project «ta ff to teach tho teaehera ^conorotc con- 
tenti spccifleaLly that corttent related t^yOlfpE* TIig epe clflc perfc^mancc objec- 
tive was a dcfiiorigtiratiori of a ftias tcr^f © f aU^w tni^y cc^no?^ Ici as ehown by a« iro^ 
provemnt on th^ te at scores of a imtlonally pmisd tes t f ccDnornic understanding* 
Tha test: used ya.i jiho 'Tesc of Understanding of tolLcfte^ wmlcs'^ wtilch was given 
to c^ch teacher cine erlnp tHo ptogran^ as a protest and m different foxm^ as a 
postt CBt ,^ 

Ihm protest results a^towecij hm oclu^r ireaearch on the BUbJecc, that moat 

ceacliery tSo ntiC kr^o\^ mucti ttconomicPi' (See t^me p tudy by Parted In Appendls^ 
VO Tosttest ItnprcwniGr^t Qn c>ie scutes Indt cat ed that the? taachen t^ad Inrtood 
leamcfl nom ^canomlcs Cabout m m\io\\ Che a^DreiRt-' E«ir-- yonv collea^e sophomorH 
4iFtar one ^urncBtor Df eeonomlcs), 

^nc^thar ^ppclClc performance objc^tl^e of th© project Btnff was to train the 
to^ch^rs- t o cl^ve lop Icason platiB inc orpur Jiti li^ Bouind DL:::onc*"iiilGB f*!>r u^e iu t1\e tr 
classes, Ihla trhnv* a^so ware able to do £is dDmDnatrAtf^d b^tho c^ampUs illustrated 
ill Appnodl^ V . 

INSTRUCTION^l P HOCEDtlKBjIs TilCTXCS HKDIA 
The innt rur tl^Mi.il n»rocuK!ufo^ usctl fr^^ thf^ fc^arbnr.^ v^t^fD the smua chose 
the Ccnchexs mr^Q cixp^c.Cnd to ima for c:ht^ tr nwr^ b tudfinc^i IheBe Includcirt the 

h Ptg and poBtte^^ring 

h IHflcusalon 

?, nompucor-asm tntntl Ihr tru cilon 




a. Ftlma 
9. Slides 

11, Recoxds 

^ere was llttte foraaL lastructloii dn teacb Ing tuethodsi Thft strategy off 

proje et staff wan to use n vide satiety of s&^nd educatJloft-al methQ^s, laake thia 

tieaeh&« aware of thel^ uee^ atxdi b^r e^^aniplej cort-^lpice the teacheri of thsli iiae£uLiias Si 

Kci clear cut coticLuiiDm agtn be leachcd abciut efff octlvc this afpiroach to edti- 

c^ttonsl niechocis was* Thjere Is arriplceviden.ce tK^t sow teachers did change cT^edtr 
meChoda somewhat. But how raany^ chanoedifMah scetliotfs and for ^hat wasons are not 
v^lL established, 

E. rilE - SPICIFIC PEREOItmr^CE OB JECTIVES 

Ttie spacifiQ atsis of tlic p rograaii were cvof oL-d* Tta finest was cogtiltives ttme 
p^og^ rani was to deitionstr'flt^ ttiac tine :sttideats l^arEiei gome thing about sconom leg armd 
ttie njoitld of \7crk, Ihm a^co-iid i/a^ aJfectavei thm proRrain hoped to dfefnortst c 
that acudcncs feit more pD>siti\f€ly alout work sftcr OKpognre tc3 tlie WOTEE etjrr iculiimi 
Ttie cognltiv^c eval\iacUn the project relleid on "rlia Juriior Wlgfi SnhooL Test 
Econoinios'^ ^ 1\\Lb Lb a tcsc deveJ.Qpod by the Joint n^imcil on Ecoaeml e Edi» cat Ion* 
It: nfttiortaliy norBsa anid ^aL idatecU Ic la dns trtjmenit rleslgaud For thm 
teBtingpf contont acqu ial^tlon oLcnientary^ econcmlaa f©t grades 7 through 9, 
Bacause t^ic ins tmier^E vas not specifically designed for this project it 
doub tedl/ missed mxiy galrLs of the p:iojacC:i A eopy of tli« cest la given In Apjea- 
dlK 11%, 

The Ina tfumarit choflort to iiscovcr what^ If ariyp qhaafo^ occuirred in stad&mt 
actltudDs tovnfd wrl^ V43 the i&zipL^bldohiQd ^ '^taire Ha Worker'*} developed H* IPi 
Swltli.^ I'he version m^A duria^che flrac jp^ar" of t:1ie prcgr'am ^ gliown In Jlppaadi^ VIII, 
pjrovcd to be unsatls faatory ^tul tho praject staff deveiopcd the secdnd versiori 
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" m\[Q^' i\% Appecidlx IV^* T!he tmtwcient makes use of the Osgood smantlc dlffefgntial 

CiCtmnique . tJstiig the usual methods of Interpreting the reivlts, primarily in 
ter^s of gl^obsl dlffere^cesi did riot appear metliodoLogically sound Sot this investigation* 
As s cesiilc, the project ataff lias teen wrklng to develDp more appTopxiate methodg^ 

Xdeal3=y one vfoiild like to liave soise other kind of cDtnparative measurs that is 
indcpandeap orf the test beiag used, in order to gain Boum ide& of th& characteristicg 
of ^ha studenc populaclon^ Ihls proved impossllDle . All we can say at this point ig 
tha t a w*id^ variety of studeiits were represent&d in terins cf Social ai^d econoinlc back- 
grouinds, pl^ace of residence (i, 6. ^ urban^ rural or suburban) j and ptDbably with Re- 
spect to heit^ critical educational varlablas such as reading levels.^ 

TM INSTRlJC^IONAL ^Jl) COJ^IUNirY SE'^ TINGS 
The tt%st auction al ^nd coinm^nlcy settings v^ary ^Ideiy, They vat/ In terms of 
suriiculm fangLnp from a Sbxj matheinatlcs teacheri throijgii social studies teachers^ 
business t^acViers, vocational/technical educattcn teachers aiid lionie ftconomlsts* 

The C{>iimun-Lty aetcin^a ^ranged from stnall rural schools ir^ downitate IHliiolSi 
CO dnimer-Gtty achools 1* Chi cage and Rockford* The BtudentB came frou soTne of tha 
pooiePt dlp-tr:icts In the State and some of the vaalthiest. 7m valid generally ^^ions 
^an \a^A^ afeout the iratructional and comnunity settings^ 

G, THI STAISDABDS AND BASIS FOR JUPGING QUAJ.OT 
The fia-ndsmBtital standard of th^ program was that of accepted ecDnomle know- 
Ledge* %& hmBts f Of j edging the quality of stijdent learning vras parformance ba^ed 
&n s p$n d pencil cest. 

H* PMJECT TIKELINE 
L973, Aii^u^ t — Octohar Giaiit Preparation j Oct ober^-SubintsslGn of grant 

L974| Fetr^ ar^ NSF Funding Annourtced 
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>Iarch May 

May 9 and I'' 
jyna 1^7 _ 28 

June 5g ^ July 2 8 
July ^9 ^ 3L 

1974, Sepce^^^^ 1 to 

1975, j^^e 

1974, Occot®^ 

1975, j^nu^^y 31 

1975, ^j^^cli 

May 9 1^ 

July ^ /ug^^t 8 

1975 ^ay, 1976 

1976, j^iy and Atigusc 
1976, ^^gust: 

1976, Occoter 



Selection of key teachers for training - alternates 
Spring Conference on WOTOE at NIU 

First week of three hour graduate credit stimmar workshop 
in aconotttcs for key teachers 

Wtfiting of Implement atiom plan 

IJ^rkshop at NIU 

Beglnnlxig of iniplernentation phase of the program 
Grant application to NSF for continuatloti of pro.jeet 
Implementation of pro^rain in classrooni 

Stat-ewlde Corifer'eTice on WOt^E 

Presentation at Illinois Consumer EducatlDn Assoclatlofi 
Annual meetings 

Statewide CaotdtnaCara ' Conference at 1J*S. Steel on 
tiaing the field trip as a learning experience 

Statewide Conference at Starved Rock State Bark 

NSF funded suniraer workshops at KlU 

Analysis of test results preparation for neKt year 
^epOL^Cs to NSF 

Second year of project iinpleinentatton in the classrooni 
Analysis and processing of seeond year results 
Suiter VOWlE at NIU (not Cunded by NSF) 
llnhl raporc and evaluation submitted to NSF 

PART 111 - PROGR^ OUTCO^ES 



A* BETOFITS 

t'he f<5l^^^t^p list of benefits I though often incommenserable , are real* 
gvlde^^g g3<ist^ that at least seven distinct groups have bene f Iced, often in more 
than ws/i tront tha project, Becatjse the project was, frotn the outset, student-- 
o^ient^j^ thelt benefits are discussed first. The order of the follot^ing groups 
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does ^not iiecesaarily Itidlcati the importance of the benefits to the group, 

1» St^den^ who vere in the program beneficed by learning mote higlier quality 
iconoml^g. This is a definite eognitive gain and if the program were ta be ev^a- 
Itiatfid these teras alonei it would have to be called auceesaful- An Important 
question j^s * of course i whether or not the students could have learned aa much 
or ^OT^ by some other method. 

Students also changed their attitudes toward work. Most probably tMi was 
In a V7ay that made thetn understand and be more favorable toward work although this 
Goncluiion 1^ ^ot, as y&t » certain. There were other possible gains chat ware not 
raeasurtd by the project* although they were reported by numerous teachers atid 
studenta. Among these ware better attendance records , indications that the et-udents 
^ere interested in the subject as shown by dlseusaions and activities , arid some 
gro^^ch of sHllle; as indicated by ability to fill out forms such as ch%ck books 
or tc3 do cc^ipaTative shopping* 

2, Teg^^^ In the project benefited as they learned more high quality 
econ^^nlcs, This la demonstrable on the basis of pre and poattesting stores* But 
thet^ ^ere other beaeflla- on a personal level many of them earned three to nine 
liouTP Of graduate crediCi The probably eraployed better teaching methods. At least 
they Were given examples of thein and were made conscious of a wide variety of 
good teachltig niathods, 

^8ain* precisely measured s but widely reported was the fact that the 
teachers felt the infusion of economics enriched their curricula* The teachers 
benefited on yet another level* Because curriculum change was Invol^^edj they had 
to vJork wicb school administrators j Boards of Education, other teachers and com-- 
niunlty leaders. Many of them had to take new roles and become more acti^^e in both 
the school ai^d their comiinity as a result of this program* They often sought 
guidance itom project staff and Chare Is no doubt that many of the teacli^ry titiproved 
their skills with respect to husian relations In the school and their conanuiiitlea. 
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3. ,^£sicul}^L§%^jAM^ others who axe not iti thm project, bineilted 
from the '^^^ can teach about ^ork In social stiidles and ether cmrlcula 
that have tiM^ c^"i^#iomslly still have^ deep registatici to change* In ciany ' 
parts of ^ti^ CQu^^^y^ s^^rugglis aia goiiig on ove^ tha possibility of effectiv^ely 
teaching ^o^k^^g-j^te^ ^^terials in ctirrlculm x^hs^e thay ha^e not appaared the 
past, *lt%ii ^toj#^^ d^ijj^n St rated without any question j that It can he done and that 
eduQatlcO'^l ^tifu^^^'^ ft^^perly cafiled out can be succesiful* 

4. ifi£iCs£i^^X.J^^i£X benefited* They had to pay attention t© neglected areas 
with resp^*^^ to training in economics, This vas probably not a videsprtad 
benMttj W^^t^d P^^fiaps a handful of college teachers^ but ^Ith the potential 

R^owth the (^^^^%^ Thoie college teachers ^ho did attempt to traiii alMientary 
and high ^^^'^cx g:#^ch^^^ found that they had to pay attention to ideas and methods 
that eowe h&i tieg^^ct^^ in the past. 

5. Mo#t ^he l ^ooi^ ^jnilt iis t jat org connected i^lth the prograia benefited in 
t\Jo %?ays- z^P^^ ^^peived the pralie typical for any adnilnistrator who auc^ 
cesaf^iiy iOT^Vg^#^ . 5#condlyf thay found theinselves with a model that could be 
applied ^^^^Ht^la, 

Some of theoJ bBneflted from either the estahllehnient ox further de- 

velopnigj^t o£ tte^ ^Ith ^ther professionals, either at the iinlverslry level or in 
buaitiess ^Ith ^^^^^ #chool districts* 

6. itSffi^Jjxig^ p^^iness leaders became wore a^are of the problem of ecDnomlc 
aducatlori thi^ phem to Mke substantial contrlbutioni in the forrn of grants 
and the U^e fg^^l^H^^' Per SKainplep the ^OCO Pomdation is supporting a third 
year o£ WWEE i^pj^tiisA^^tion with a grant of $26*000* The Involvement of the business 
oommut^ity had v^wt^^^lpatad ilda effect which was of eulstantlal value # Speci- 
ficaij^y^ it "^h^^Q^ se^^^al stternbers of the business cotimunity' the inadequacy of their 
own effof^^ efli^^^^^^l public about economics* This led> in several specific 
cm&m, to a *^%at#^^^H ^Pgi^adlng of the quality of ee^nomlGs materials offered by 
l^rge cofP^^^ttot^i general piiblic, 
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' 7. The govamment . and the National Scienee PoiiTidfltin,^ In particular, beng- 
fited as a result of natlont^ide publicity and favorable notice of the project It 
had funded, rt was a successful demonstration of tha gged moiiey concept. 

, ®' risearch community and educational fcheorJ.sts benefited In two ways. 

Probably the Largest single sample of young boys and girls was tested with a 
rallable Instrumenc to datarmine If sex-linked differences existed In ftrtonomie 
knowledge at earlier age levBla. It established conclusively tbat i . not. 
This means that we have now isolated part of the problem, najnely, tha «ue levels 
at which these ssK-llnked dlfferancea do appear. The other major benefit for 
the reaearcb ooMunlty concerns the very critical look at the problem of measuring 
affective change in econoinic education. Previous research in this area was very 
alight Indeed. 7he difficulties now appear to be greater than had bean iuspected. 
Although chls finding Is a negative one. It is still signlficane. 

B. COSTS 

The costs of this project are of two «aln kinds. n,.e Is a direct, out-of- 
pocket, cash cose Tjhich is ralatlvaly easy to measure and estimate. The other 
kind of cosCi are those of lost opportunities. Could the students or the teachers 
or the researchers or the project staff havo been doing something better with the 
time they spent on this project? These different kinds of costs are difficult to 
quantify, as are the benefits. Both kinds, however, have to be taken Into account. 

The total dollar cost can be estimated as follows: 

1973-Contrlbuced grant preparation tine $ 1 000.00 

First grant-'MSF funds Sl'aas'.OO 

First grant contribution from NIU 1,500.00 

Other contributions for first grant from ICBE 5,733.00 

Second grant-NSF funds 37 881.00 

Second grant contributions from NIU 4 022.00 

Second grant contribution from ICEE and DAVTE 7)oOO.'oO 

McDonald's Corporation grant for editing of Wmt packet 3,5 00. 0 0 



$93,469.00 
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*If we eatlmate that schoQl boards mpmnX at laast $5*00 per child Ln materials 
and texts, and considering that about 10,000 children were Involved In the program, 
another $50,000 of cost Is apparent. Another major item of expense Is related to 
teacher time. During a three year periodp at least 400 teachers ipent two days at 
workshops payed for by their boards of education. If this 800 person'^days la con- 
servatively valued at $50.00 a day, another Iteffl of $40,000 must be added* The 
total cost is thus nearly $200 , 000* 00, If we estiinate administrative costs on the 
part of the granting organisations, schools, business, governnietit , and unt varsity ^ 
at 20 per cent of the grant, then another SAOjOOO should be added* 

In totals, then, about $240,000 was spent on a project up to October^ 1976. 
This is a very conservative eBtimate, as it Includes only low estimates for major 
items. If more detailed estimates wbTb tnade of the time contributed by school 
district administrators, contrlbuulons in kind like those of Ualted States Steel 
(%^hlch contributed the facilities for a day tour for 80 teachers), and the donated 
time of nunierQus individual teachers, the total would be higher, 

The other side of the cost picture is mora puzzling , Turning first to the 
students I if we assume that if the students had not been studying the projeet mater 
lals, they /ould have been studying something ^rong, then the opportunity CQSts of 
the students' time would be negative. But this li an extreme assuinption* If we 
assume that instead of studying project nateriala, the students studied something 
that was less valuable by some measure, then the opportunity cost of the students' 
time is the difference in ''value" between what the student would have studied and 
did in fact study- It seems reasonable to aisums that although the students may 
have Incurren some opportunity costs, they were probably vary sinall. The only case 
in which It could have been large would have been one In which the students could 
have been studying material which resulted in latich greater leamlns or leaTalng of 
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greater value in plaGe of projict material. For this to have occurred, one would 
have to make the further assuaptloii that the school district offlGlals» or the 
teachers, misjudged the alternattvas open to the students. Our project records 
show no instance of this ever happening although, of courie* It does not mean 
it could not have happened* 

For all other partlclpanti In Che programp entry to It was voluntary- This 
means* presuinablyi that each person evaluated alternatives opportunities at the tline 
and selected the project as the best available alternative* The risult of this 
process would probably be that the opportunity costs were vary small. The reason 
Is simply that a person would not select the project if some other alternatwe 
gave him much greater return, Jlecordlng to anecdotal records i the alternatives 
open to most teachers i especially during the summer tiraej were very unattractive* 
The opportunity costs in that case were vmty low, With respect to classroom time,, 
the opportunity cost, from the teacher's point of vlew^ appeared to be equally low- 
In the vast majority of cases » there %^as simply no available opportunity for 
systematic and organized course Irflprovament , Of course teachirs could do it by 
themselves but in that case the opportunity cost v^ould be very high as compared 
with the project. 

In Bumniaryi for this project, the most Important costs appear to be the ap- 
proximately quarter of a million dollars that was required to run it from late 
1974 to late 1976. 

C* SIDE EFTECTS UNEXPECTED BENEFITS 
The projeat had four side effects, most of which were unexpected bonuses. 
In aoilcitlng business for funds for the WOWEE projact, some businessmen became aware 
of the resources of the Illinois Council on Econotnic Education and the weaknesses of somf 
of the economic education material they were preparing and purchasing* In at least two 
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caoeas material that will be distributed nationwide i was substantially improved through 

the cooperation of academicians associated with the projiot md community leaders. 
It may be chat fliore people will leam better economics as ^ ic^iult of Improvement 
in commercially prepared materials than through the clasSifPOin* 

The ^dtiDnwtde and favorable publicity that conferene^ TOports, arc dales ^ 
and other media 'present ought to be of benefit to the Nation^X Scienee Foundation, 
which is so beset by political problems* 

Anotlier benefit was the development of a model for wotfein| with teachers* 
Training la-sarvlce teachers has bean very difficult In recent years* Funds for 
release time are low, union regulations are strict about payment for e^ctra work, 
promotion Is often autoiiiatlc based mainly on time in servl^ii Educatori have been worrying 
about how they can get eKperlencad teachers updated in che.it content knowledge 
and teaching methods. The project found that this could doM through a com^ 
blnation of' workshops and graduate credit courses with vgyjr lictla cost to the 
teacherSf 

Finally^ the research, in two areas especiallyi Is almost certain to be of 
some algnlf icance * SeK^-llnked differences in learning siroply do not appear up to 
about the end of high school* Since they are apparent la^er,» we now can look at 
that time period (from late high school to early college) m& ^scamine it carefully 
t© see what might make these sex-related differences appe^iC^ The other Important 
findings arc negative and related to the fact that the Uiual Mys of treating 
semantic differential analysis at this gtade level and £ot economics were not 
inethodologlcally satisfactory. Much work, therefore* has to dona if wa are to 
get any raaaonable measure of changes in feelings about %^Qrk i^nrt economics. 

Many questluris werei of course, left unanswered, Fo^' m^m^pX^^ for the first 
year of the project the teachers were largely self=selectQ«4i^ Does this mean that 
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only the more ambitious or aggressive or brighter teachers joined the pragram? Is 
it possilsle that almost any project using such teachers would be a success? We do 
not know much about the teacher' variable, 

PART IV ^ METHODS, RELATIONSHIPS mil INDICATORS 

A. STATISTICAL METHODS AND RESULTS 
The method used for gathering itatiitical data was the coinmon one of using an 
eKperlmeTital and control group with a pretest and a posttest* The experimental group 
were those itudents taught by the teachers in the program. Each teacher was then 
asked to find a class as much like the one being taught as possibles but one that 
would not be eKposed to proiect procegses and materials, ThuSi neither the eKperlmen 
tal nor the control groups included subjects chosen froni a population by random me- 
thods* This was not a serious methodological problem because the large number of 
teachers and itudents gave us sample si^es that allowed us to estimate the parameters 
reliably. 

The teachers in the program were not required to teach the same material. It 
is for this reason that a more broadly based test of economic knowledge was used 
rather than a narrow one. All the students in both the experitnental and control 
groups took a pretast at the beginning of the school year* The eKperimental group 
was taught the project materials. A large number of students In both the experi'- 
mental and control groups who took the pretest did not take the posttest. When we 
were unable to match the pre and posttestSj we simply discarded the pretests. The 
sample slEe was still large^ over 1,000 for both years. The testing; prograni pre- 
sented the following convlncln| results. The distinction between the eKperlmental 
and control classes was not statistically ilgnlf leant for the pretest , It was for 
the postteat. The eKperimental students in the first year scored an absolute gain 
of 3-1/2 points, while the control group ^coref on the average, a 1.4 point gain* 
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The control group did learn some econDmlcsi probably due to maturation and inciden- 
tal learning. The control groups* learning was not statistically significant, 
although that of the experimentai group was highly significant, Appandiac X repro- 
duceB the main statistical details of the project's cognitive evaluation. For a 
full discussion of these quantltacive results see Soper s recent paper, 

The problems of affective measurement are both theoretical and pr^Gtlcal , with 
many unresolved Issues confronting researchers and evaluators in all fields , To 
quote Soper, '-However | in the affective domaini there are no nationally developed 
instruments for the asseasment of changes in students' attitudes, opinions or values 

concerning matters economic. [Available Instrumentsi are neither readily 

9 

available nor of known or widely-'accGpted quality." 

OriffiR METHODS 

Ten methods other than the formal pre and post test, control/experifuental group 
statistical analysis were utiliEed in the evaluation of the project. Th#s© methods 
were utilised on a sample basiSi Tfte sl^e of the s ample i^as generally about ten 
to twenty per cent of the population being Btudled. For exaniplei if t#n classes 
were being conducted for teachers ^ of those classes might be required to Iceep 
day-^by-day classroom diaries* 

Throughout the life of the project teachers were required, in ord^r to get 
course credit, to keep classroom diaries* These diaries are day-by-day accounts 
of what the teacher did in the ciassroomi his or her preparation, student reactions, 
feelings about the material and anything else which the teacher wished to put in 
the diary. The diaries vary greatly in length and quality, but they indicate a 
fitrong committment to the program and attempts to make it work despite all kinds of 
difficulties. These difficulties range from hostility of other teachers to lack of 
facilities and materials to the abrupt shutting down of the largest school system 



■ state 1$ days before the scheduled end of the semester* The impression one gets 
from thft diaries is that the teachers were a deternilned^ Ingenious group who enjoy 
their wqrk, Although pleasure may be too strong a term, the diarlei clearly in-- 
dicate §i sense of professional iatisfaecion as they attempt to change their course 
in ways they think will improve student learning* 

In a few casijs project staff and school district curriculum personnel visited 
the classroom while the teacher was teaching new Tnaterlals. In every case, this 
was reptp.rted to be a successful aKperience, Too limch weight ahould not be given 
to this mtthod of observation because most frequently the teacher would only allow 
observacion if he or she felt confident with the materials and methods to be used 
and felt that "a goo J show" would be provldad for students and any out aide ob- 
servers. For vhat it Is worthy however p the limited number of classroom observa-' 
tlons confirms successful teaching of WOTJEE materials. 

In wost of the courses that the teachcrg took for graduate credit (that prepared 
them for the new materials) $ the teachers ware required to make a presentation 
to the class of other teachers and a professori These presentations typically 
included a lesson plan» a pretest^ a posttestj and a sample of actual claesrooin 
program methods that would be employed. Almost always these presentations showed 
a great daal of care and were based on sound economics. The critique and discussion 
that follQWed the presentation often led to the elimination of what flakes were 
in it and other improvements* Although one camot be certain that the presen- 
tations were as successful for actual students as they were for peers ^ it seems 
reasonabla to assume that a carefully prepared and rehearsed lesson should provide 
a better teaching eKperlence for students than one that is not* 

A c^iual sanipllng of attendance records indicated that attendance was better 
in the classes where WOWEE materials were used than in the control classes. This 
may have been because the most enthusiastic and successful teachers were the ones 
who made mah comparisons and volunteered the results. 
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to un;UM and matorlnlri* AlniofiL uiUJonnly v/horo t:hl'^ wn'. doih , fiififlnnf rnnrnion 
was good. In many casoM fJn- fjciulonl^; f^^il: that: f:hn nmlarUil f:lu»y wnrc? iV'Utlnj^ 
when comparcul with i:h(* niatnrlal the BtudfuU:?? in i]m cont rol gronp wcure p,ett:J.nH» wan 
much more Interesting and exciting. In many of t:he nchoolB, ihcs Btudcnit:54 in tht! 
cKperitnental p,roup knew they were in an experitnenf nl p^renip nnd know thnt there 
were tttndcnls in control ^.\roups» In n(>vf'rn^ cH^^f-' i the fuudents in the cnntrnl 
groupa coiupialiujd thai L'l!.:7 'Wcri. uoL hi: 1.11/^ Lau;;!iL LU>.: niori;: luLc rci^tlaK atul iu.u:Lui 
mate rial * 

Teacher reactions were Bollcited, in addition to thofje in the diarioB* 
Anonymous questionnaires called uoon the teachers to evaluntn the mat nr ialB and 
other aspects o ^ he prop.ram. The questionna Lree Lypically la ft room fot sugges-- 
tlons for improvement. Once ap,ain the overwhelming reaction of the teachGrs was 
favorable and the suggestions for improvement wcre^ when possible , earrlGd out. 
Another method for judp/lng teacher reaction was in terms of the drop-^outs from 
the program. Attendance records kept by the professors Indienf e that drop--nuts 
were very unusual in contrast to the situation which more coTTimonly prevails. Pro-- 
bably less than 5X or 5 teachers out of more than 100 droppad out of the course. 
In most of these cases new teachers joined the pro^jram in mld-year. 

Another, more indirect, method of determining teacher reactions was in terms 
of the parades that the teachers received for the courses they took to prepare them- 
selves. By far the greatest majority earned A'sp with very few B*3 or C'si This 
was not due to laxity or an easy grading policy, Typicallyi the course require^ 
mcnts were spelled out in great detail and in order to earn the grade of A, the 
teachers had to do substantial work in addition to the usual requirements of clas 
room attendance and papers for a graduate course. 
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\)) Cm (iiHJ!H i <•'! , n na! Intuil mw(uH [»rn^»f/un If; Mpf>!infM <m! by t lu* fofnl (IntiiuM 1 on 
n\iun\f l-lfliuat icjii ^uhI 'Vltf i ni iw^^l \ nun] l^np^r tairfipnny I' i >unf!/H: I t)n f(.)r f.pnr:!u'r% 
prf'Si'ut iri^; Ulyji f|u/i1iiy iii/i f I al . A MiiuU^u , Mfal^wNb* h^^/u d?^ p ru^^r .nil , r.pnn .or^.fl by 
McjniHnnuM'y Warrl, prnvirb:(l ftiribrn^ rfuu)y^u It I nu fur Innc^v/it J vf* approarhf^n lo iha ic^nrlifng 
f»f" prrnounl ncnnoml.dj i,nrludlu>^ W()\/I,K. Th*? nwaruM Wf*rf' iiinch' on ngmpr; t It b'o bnolB* 

frutM f he l.up prizn of v»500 clown I n h^iiiorabli^ iiUMiLlfnit TIh.^ p?.'rc^'iU:nKe uT toHcher^^ rrom 
fbf vtrnyrrwn ^.A)() i-jnn nunnl'i \inn far bfj^h^^r f bafi fM>nlf1 bn f *::pf*r f rel on n hn*rfn of rhniiCf, 

An'ft\\vr WW \ ho A t:nr ini^nMfirfnp flip stif'n(*f>f] oi tbo pr<»^^rai!i i.H In tM^ni'f^ ol; Cbo 
filnt.n nal l.onal r tM:uf^n L L Icjtj ^[^(^1 t.o rbr ra.nrf and utiicr part:ici])ont::i in it:. In 

tlio oaHi'. pi thl** proj^rnt'ii ncvt^ral ul ihu ut:aft inumlu^rH have buun a'^kful to make pro-- 
eontatlunM berortu for axnmpXiA ^ T\w Mat ion al Cnunntl for tho Social StiuclinB, various 
BLate counulln tor tba oocial studionj rho iljinol^ Kcononilc A^s^ociaLion , tha Na^ 
tlonal Ansoclat iun of AMLliarud Kconomic Hducotion Dlructiors, and others* 

Still anotbar aiatbud ihat c:a:.i; uoniu iipht on thu valuo of thti program is thn 
numbor of grantH that partlclpintH In tho program ruci-fvcMl from otlier a^^oncies 
both Btatc and fodoral* Roveral school districts and teachars in the program were 
owardcd such p,rants as a direct outgrowth of tholr eKporlence in the program. 

Finally » experts from outsidt? the program have revlewE^.d it- Among experts who 
have reviowod It and pasfted favorably upon it are those from the National World 
of Work Economic Fulucatlon Cent or * out-of-state universities ^ economic education 
directors from other statcB and staff members of the U*S. Office of Educritlon, and 
tho Joint Council on Economic Education, 

No one of these methods is reliable or valid enough to enable conclusive 
judgmenta about the program. Each of these methods is from a somewhat different 
point of view* Taken togethGri however, and since there is no serious dissent, the 
sum of those methods must command some respect and attention in making a final 



judgment , 
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FART V - JlIDGMKNTB 0]' WORTH {)V TlIK IMU)f;i<A;l 



VALIJKH OK fnrrcOMKB MiOM DTFFERKNT VOINTR OF VIEW 



Kducauiofi 1 1. Imprnvnnuuit io an incrcimontal and dcVGlopmontal procGafi. lU 
ofcurn In cninplf^x fHfi! u.lnna under ri wide vnrioty of different circumstances, 
Jl fji dIfrictilL and niow. Raanonablo judgmnnte take fhls into account* 

With the oinKlo oxcoption of dRmonBtrabhi affective changG the project has been 
a HxmceEB \o matter fram what point of view it is eKamined. Moct Qbservers would 
ar^ue that ^ucccfiscn arc no outfstandlnK that the difficulties in the measurement 
of affective change should be overlnokedp particularly since no one else has been 
rd)le to do very much with the problem. 

But some quest ions remain. Will the program last? Of course one cannot 
tell now if it will. But there Is reason to think that an important breakthrough 
in curriculum development has occurred in this Instance. The third year of the 
workshops was financed without any governmental fundB. This is highly unusual 
with respect to summer workshops* In addltionj because of the Involvement of the 
community and boards of education, many of the curriculum changes are now instl- 
tut ionali^^ed so that 5 for a timej their continuance is virtually guaranteed , And 
educators really would not want much more than that* There is very little in 
theory to guide us about how long a new curriculum development should remain or 
Indeed how fast an entire curriculum should change or what parts of a curriculum 
should be changed when* Lacking such theory^ prudence and reason would suggest 
that from one year to the next most curriculum should remain the same and only 
small parts of It change in ways that are demonstrably better. In America it 
appears that the entire high school curricula changes in about 30 years. This 
Implies a rate of change of about 3% a year. In the case of the WOWEE project 
small I demonstrably effective changes have occurred and are occurlng. 
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If wo nflk tihn qunF*tion, "Waa tlie project: worthwhile?*', the answer has to be 
that: It waj = . That it coiild ba improved is also obvious, but at chls point another 
very important quGstion arises, Xf more funds are to be invsBted in the project, 
should it be for Improving it or for disseminating it more widely? Here an economic 
analysis can be helpful. If we make the crude assumption that lOsOOO students 
f^alnad 2,1 pDlnts by improving on a pre and post test basis over those who did not, 
the per point: of Improvement j assuming a total dollar expenditure of $250iOO0, 

i s ab o 1 1 1 $12.50 p r p n f t: , Th e 5i e are re 1 a t i v e 1 y 1 a r g e ga 1 n a t a t e 1 a t i v n 1 y a ma 1 1 
coBt, It 1b un likely that if another $2505 000 were spent solely to improve the 
materials and methods that a similar gain in achievement could be expected. If 
economic considerations are Important then the strategy should emphasise more 
spending on dissemination with relatively small amounts for Improvement of the 
model I materials j or methods, 

B, THE RELEVANCR OF OBJECTTVER TO NFRnS 
The list of needs of American education are great indeed. They are usually 
drawn up by highly biased partisans s leaving reasonable people ample room for 
doubting the usefulness of such needs* This program has emphasised economic educa^ 
tion and the World of Work, Few would quarrel with the contention that children 
should know something about both. The real issue ^ however s is whether or not 
there are other needs of even higher priority. The obvious clalniants for priority 
are reading, writing, and arithmetic. But even these must have content. If it 
could be shovm that one or all of these other areas were more important, then the 
project j in its future development * should consider emphasising those skills with 
economic and work related content materials. 

Until some such judgment is made about priorities one can raasonably conclude 
that this project was highly relevant to the needs of this society. 
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NEWSLETTER 



NumborS Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avsnudof thiAmsrloas, New yoiii, N.Y. 10036 and 

Fall 1075 Manpower and Industrial RolatlDns Inititute, North Texas Stata University, Denton, Texas 76203 



Septemfcier 197S 




Participants, NATIONAL LEADiRSHIP WORKSHOP IN 
WORLD OF WORK eCONOMIC iDUOATION, July 14'^Augy3t 
2, 1974, North Texas State Univorslty, Denton, Texas. From 
left to right: 

First Row-« Marguerite Martin, New Jersey; Helen Cook, 
Gtsorgla; Mary Wlihero'/^i Mlisouri; Claire Wormley, Ala- 
bama; Kaye Hamm, Colorado; Jim Suliivan, Rhode island; 
Kathy Hetwtcic, Staff; David Teater, Illinois; Patricia Roach, 
Arkansas; Louis Grigar, Texas; Stoweil Symmea Staff; 
Daane Howard, Cellfomia 

Seeond Row^Llnda l\Aoran, Ohio; Qeraldine Phelps, New 
Hampshirr; Kay Wolfer, Texas; Pamela Hamlltont Staff; 
Richard Gastler, Minnesota; Deanne Coward, Kanaai; 
Marjory Cooper, North CaroMna; Kathryne Sandlin, Okla- 
homa; Bonda Atexander, Staff; Jonlce Bolloy, Staff 



Third Row-^ Lewis M, Abernathy, Staff; Floyd Bishop, MIsslislppI; Robert JansSj Idaho; Marvin Lanti, Pennsyi^anla; Larry Otietd, 
Coiorado; Mark Burkhart, tndiana; Robert Rammei, Ohio; Donald MoCoy, Kansas; Gerald Johnson, Washington; William A. Lyker, Staffi 
Robert Smith, Maryiand; William Boblar, Ntvada 

(Not pictured, Qeorge Oonom, Wisconsin) 

WOWEE IN WASHINGTON STATE 



Gerald Johnson, Director of Project 
Future in Bremerton, Washington^ and a 
participant in the 1974 WOWEE Leadership 
Workshop at North Texas StatSp stresses an 
interdisciplinary approach to career explora- 
tion and planning, 
with heavy emphasis 
on the theory and 
realities of employ- 
ment in our present 
and future business, 
industrial, labor, and 
human services enter- 
prises. Project Future^ 
a Career Education 
h^odel Project, has 
been described as a 
"lighthouse*' program 
in the State of Washington In that it akillf ully 
Infuses and bonds together oonomic 
education and career education into the 
ourriculum of existing subjects. 

As a result of grant funding, Project 
Future is developing a series of television 
tapes for In-service teacher training In 
economic education, Dr. William A, Luker, 
o ictor of the Center for Economic Educa- 

ERIC 




tion, North Texas State University, spent the 
week of May 26-May 30th in Brenrierton 
where he taped five three and a half hour 
economic/career education sessions with 
Project Future. Ten Bremerton teachers who 
participated in the taping received tuitlon- 
pald credit from Pacific Lutheran University. 

This special "mini-course" will be edited 
and used for statewide (and perhaps 
countrywide) teacher In-service training. The 
tapes were used by Mr. Johnson In the 
Economic Education Workshop directed by 
Dr. Thomas Bonsor, at Eastern Washington 
State College during the weeks of July 21st 
through August 8th. Dr. Bonsor also utilized 
the l(t) Work(s) Multi-Media Instructional 
Package consisting of synchronized slides 
and cassettes, monographs, and workshop 
and teachers' guides with how-to-do-it 
lessons In Integrating WOWEE concepts 
into every subject in the curriculum. 

Project Future and the Centers for 
Economic Education at Pacific Lutheran and 
Eastern Washington State Universities are 
providing the in-depth teacher training 
which is so vital to the implementation of 
world-of-work economic education pro- 
grams in the public schools. 
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SCHOOL TALK FEEDBACK FROM TEACHERS 



"School Talk'* is a regular feature of 
the WOWEE Newsletter, and the edh 
tors welcome contributions from edu- 
cators describing their experiencB with 
world-of-work economic education pro- 
grams. The contributions to this issue 
are excerpts from Implementation re- 
Dorts from participants in the National 
Leadership Workshops' held at Colora- 
do State University during the summer 
of 1973 and at North Texas State 
University during the summer of 1974. 
Participants in the North Texas State 
Leadership Workshop are pictured on 
page h 

ft 

Kathryne Sandlin, Coordinator for the De- 
velopmental Economic Education Programs for 
Putnam City Schools in Oklahoma City, reports 
that a Career Information Center .with an Occu- 
pational Information SpeGialist in charge has 
been established in the Putnam City Senior High 
'-ibrary. Records indicate that from September to 
^pril, one thousand students per month visited 
and used the facilities of the Center. Ms. Sandlin 
indicates that elementary schools in this district 
are making plans for next year to integrate career 
education into Bi-Centennial observanoes 
through a 1776 to 1976 developmental concept 
which will include such concepts as types of 
work available in transportation and banking and 
finance then and now. 

Dennis Kueng with the Minneapolis Public 
Schools Department of Social Studies is 
involved with others In his district In planning an 
Economic Education Center Just for the students 
in Minneapolis, The WOWEE program will be in- 
tegrated into the many other economic educa- 
tion curriculum programs of the Minneapolis 
schools and will be offered to students during 
the 1975-76 school year. 

Pueblo, Colorado Career Education Coordina- 
tor, Kaye Hamm, and her colleagues are using 
several Careerpacs written during the Career 
Education Workshops conducted in Southeas- 
tern Colorado, These units are especially note- 
worthy for the variety and practicality of the ac- 
tivities included. 

The Dayton, Ohio Public Schools have had a 
very productive year in implementing WOWEE 
concepts and activities. Robert Rammes, Project 
Director for Career Development believes that 
teachers in his area are beginning to understand 
the. strong relationships between the world of 
work and economics and that this knowledge Is 
being carried over into classroom curriculum 
areas. Mr. Rammes and his staff cooperatively 
planned with the Department of Economics at 
**'^'"ht State University a three-hour graduate credit 
g[^(^omic-Career Education Course for teachers 
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which ran from October to December of last 
year. Ralph Germer, Assistant Professor Econo- 
mic Education, worked with Rammes and his 
staff in Implementing this course. Program 
structure included Jack Ford, Head of Career 
Education, Ohio State Department of Education; 
Or* Charles Blake» Assistant Professor of Econo- 
mics, Wright State University; Joseph Quaranta, 
Teacher Education, Ohio State University; Dale 
Whitej Bill Krintillnep Nancy Jones, Coordina- 
tors of Career Motivation Orientation and Explo- 
ration; and Emma Williamson, Coordinator, 
Consumer Education. Course structure also in- 
cluded teacher demonstrations of WOWEE acti- 
vities and a panel discussion by members of 
business and Industry. 

Floyd E, Bishop, Principal of D.U. Maddox 
Junior High School in Laurel, Mississippi, and 
his staff started this year*s emphasis on Econo- 
mic Education with two classes built around 
economic oriented presentations. Two work 
conferences on career educalion have been held, 
and Mr^ Bishop and his staff are working with Dn 
Frank Posey of the University of Southern 
Mississippi faculty in planning two college 
credit courses for teachers. One class will be 
oriented toward elementary and one toward se- 
condary teachers. Mr. Bishop appeared before 
the Mississippi Economic Council this spring 
and reported on last summer's WOWEE work 
conference at North Texas State University and 
other related activities being implemented in 
Mississippi. 

Mary Withrow, Business Education Consul- 
tant for the Saint Louis Public Schools reports 
that she came back from the North Texas State 
University WOWEE Workshop *^all excited" 
about putting the ideas gained at the workshop 
into practice. In a realistic attempt to incorporate 
economic education into St. Louis' current bus- 
iness education curriculum offerings, the 
WOWEE unit. Efficient Office Procedure, which 
was developed by Ms. Withrow and Mark Burk- 
hart. Business Education Department Chairman 
of Central High School in Muncte, Indiana, at the 
WOWEE Workshop, was used by ten general 
high schools in St. Louis. This involved approxi- 
mately 370 students on the senior level in a unit 
which infuses seven basic WOWEE concepts 
into the existing office and secretarial practice 
courses. This unit has been submitted to the 
International Paper Company Foundation 
Awards Program for the teaching of economics. 

Existing courses in American Government and 
Economics at Capital High School in Boise, 
Idaho, have been expanded to incorporate 
WOWEE concepts which center around the role 
of labor In our society. Robert Janss, a partlci^ 
pant In the WOWEE Workshop at North Texas 
State University reports that student reactions 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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are highly favorable and that the success of this 
approach suggests a revision of the curriculum 
of the American Government-Economics course 
of study for the school district. 

Marie Charles, Supervisor of Career Education 
Curriculum for Pinellas County, Florida, reports 
that In the St, Petersburg Area more economic 
education activities are being developed and im- 
plemented into the school curriculum at ail 
levels. The Pinellas County Career Education 
Curriculum Model includes a host of world of 
work-economic education activities which are 
both appropriate and practical for incorporation 
into the existing curriculum. 

The Atlanta, Georgia schools are now imple- 
menting a system-wide plan to insure that 
students emerge from the schools with the 
social skills and 'economic understanding nec- 
essary to become successful producers of goods 
and services. Helen Cook, Atlanta's Career Edu- 
cation Director, reports that schools are con- 
cerned with the installation and /or modification 
of courses that will contribute to students' 
development of marketable skills and that At- 
lanta students must have thirty quarter hours 
instruction in no more than two skill areas in 
order to graduate after June, 1977. Other Atlanta 
activities this year included a Career Education 
Workshop with Dr. Kenneth Hoyt on September 
19; a "Bread and Butterflies" workshop in Oc- 
tober in cooperation with the Littlejohn Com- 
pany; and the development of a series of units 



(K-12) dealing with entrepreneurship among 
minorities* 

Robert Smithy Career Eduoatlon Resource 
Teacher for the Ann Arundel County, Marylaind 
Public Schools returned to his school system 
from the North Texas State Univaralty WOWEi 
Workshop with notes and materials whose study 
and evaluation resulted In the purchaae of soft- 
ware to be used in ihoorporating economic 
concepts intoolaasroom instruation. In coopera- 
tion with the Maryland Counoil on Economic 
Education Director, Robert HIghsmlth, Mr. 
Smith and Ann Arundel teachers, have been 
drawing materlati, and oommunlty resource 
. persons into the claasrobm to communioate to 
students the economio stgnlf icanoe of workv 

M, Ray KeHy, now Assistant Superintendent 
of tiie North Penn School District in Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania, attended the 1973 WOWEE Work- 
shop at Colorado State University, Dr. Kelly 
reports that as a reault of hia experience there, 
four teachers from his former school district in 
Plainfield^ New Jersey, representing academio 
disciplines of English, Social Studies and Math- 
eiTiantiaa, returni^ to Colorado State for further 
WOWEE instruction and are now making a terri- 
fic impact particularly among the Junior high 
faculty. North Penn, Dr, Kelly's present district, 
has launched an exciting career study program 
involving local businesses and agencies with 
senior students, to utilize the community 
outside the school as a learning environment for 
real life application of school acquired concepts. 



SELECTED MATERIALS IN WORLD-OF-WORK ECONOMICS 



Following are some materials recommended for teaclhers, 
counselors, curriculum planners, and others interested in 
worid-of-work economics. 

Activities For Succeeding in the World of Work, Grady 
KImbrell and Ben S. Vineyard, Bloomlngton: McKnIght 
Publishing Company, 1972. $2.64. 
Career development activities which provide a sequence 
of experiences appropriate for students exploring ca- 
reer choices. Included are "career consultations" I.e. 
planned Interviews and visits with different persons 
earning their living In a variety of jobs. 
Web of the World: Interdependence of People and Places, 
Phillips VIereck and Bertha Davis. The Macmlllan Com- 
pany, New York, 1971. 
This world of work-economic education oriented Social 
Studies text, appropriate for grades 4-7, focuses on 
Interdisciplinary and community experiences In tune 
with the realities of today. The annotated teacher's 
edition combines well-defined objectives and lesson 
plans with concrete skill building and media activities 
which allow great flexibility of adaption to the local 
curriculum. 

Working, Studs Terkel. Avon Books. New York. New York, 
1972. Paper back edition, $2.25, 
O ds Terkel spent three years talking to people In a 
El^JjC'e variety of occupations to see what they actually 



did all day and to diaeover how they felt about their jobs 
and their Uvea. From all these lives, Working amergts 
as an extraordinary mosaic that desaribes working In 
America and the effect that Jobs have on the men and 
women who perform them with a clarity that is unusual, 
Career Education Program t Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1973i Volume I K-6i Charles W. Ryan; Volume II 
7-9. Glenn A, Saltiman; Volume III 10-12. M. Eugene 
Wysong* 

Sourcebook of resource materials and prooedures use- 
ful to counselors, teachera, ourrioulum writers and 
others Involved^ln career education, This series is de- 
signed to encourage young people to consider impor- 
tant work attitudes, Investigate the world of work, learn 
about important Qareer resouroes which are available, 
and actively retain and personalize information con- 
sidered to be individually significant. 
/(f) Work(^) MultI'MedIa Instruatlonal Package, Lewis M, 
Abernathy, W. A. Luker, Susan White, l(t) WofMs). Inc., 
1 21 3 Piping Rock Lane, Denton, Texas 76201 
The Nutshell: An IntroductlQn to Eaonomic$; In^tablh 
ity: The Ups and DownB of a Market Economy; Change: 
Economic and Social DimenMlonB; Marketability: Lite 
and Career Planning: Wof^shop Guide, Teacher's 
Guide, Audio-Visual Materials, Monographs $2.00 
single copy, $6.00 set of four. Informational brochure 
on other materials available, 
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Dr. MIkt MaeDowtii. 
DIrtetor of Illinois 
Council on Economic 
Edueallon, inslruets 
WOWEE partlelpantB 
during Impltmantatfon 
••••Ion, 



The National Science Foundation recently 
awarded the Illinois Council of Economic 
Education a $37,881 grant for a continuation 
of the World of Work Economic Education 
(WOWEE) program. This yeai^s program in 
Illinois is designed to build on the existing 
program by utilizing the services of WOWEE . 
trained teachers from 20 Illinois districts to 
train other teachers. 

Last year WOWEE teachers Identified 27 
key economic concepts for Integration into 
the existing curricula. For example, the 
concept of supply and demand was infused 
Into the social studies curriculum of inner 
city Chicago schools. Division of labor was 
studied as a part of the business education 
classes In Macomb, and Inflation and the 
consumer price index were explored by ninth 
grade students in Rockford. 



ILLINOIS COUNCIL RECEIVES SECOND NSF GRANT . / 

Six leading school districts were chosen 
for key roles In this year's project to disr 
semlnate WOWEE concepts to addltidnal 
Illinois school districts. Teachers from these 
six districts met on the Northern Illinois 
University campus for an intensive WOWEE 
session July 28 through August 8th. They 
were joined by a cadre of "disseminator" 
teachers from other school systems In close 
geographical proximity. During the 1 075-76 
academic year, teachers who participated In 
this summer session will conduct ori-jgoing 
WOWEE training In the|r home districts and 
in surrounding areas. Teachers and unlvf r- 
sity center personnel will also participate In 
a tuition - waived graduate economics 
course. An extensive evaluation program to 
measure the effects of WOWEE on students 
of teachers Involved in this year's program Is 
also planned. 

By June, 1976, the WOWEE program will 
be operative in over 40 school districts In 
Illinois. The Illinois program exemplifies the 
nation-wide thrust to make economic educa- 
tion relevant by exploring the relationships 
between work and economics In a citizen's 
life. 



MRS. HERMAN STAFF ASSISTANT TO U.S. TREASURER 



Mrs. Earlene Herman, former WOWEE 
coordinator and economics teacher at 
Northwest Classen High School, Oklahoma 
City, Is now living In Washington, D.C. and 
is a staff assistant to U.S. Treasurer, Mrs. 
Francine Neff . Mrs. Herman, recipient of the 
first place $1,000 award in the Dollars For 
Oklahoma Teachers to Recognize Creativity 



In Economic Education, maintains a very 
active Interest in economic education, In a 
recent letter, Mrs. Herman commented on a 
July luncheon meeting with S. Stowell 
Symmes, Director of Curriculum for the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, "It 
was great talking about my favorite subject 
of economic education again!" 
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The Newsletter of the Natjonal World-of-Work 
Economic Education Center la published 
twice yearly at North Tescas State University, 
Denton, Texas 76203. Written and edited In 
the N.T.S.U. Manpower and Industrial Rela- 
tions Institute, It Is distributed by the Insti- 
tute and by the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. 
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JOINT COUNCIL ON 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

i 1212 AVf NUE OF THE AMERICAS / MEW YORK, NEW YORK 10036 
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MATERIALS REQUESTED FOR DISPLAY AT 
WOWEE CONFERENCES 



AFL-CIO; 815 Sixteenth Street^ N,W,; Washington, D,C. 20006 

Th# Journal of AmericQn Labor 

Job Satisfaction* An Elusive Goal 

Financing the Schools 

The Case for Federal Job Injury Standards 

Up From the Sweatshops Fifty Years of the Minimum Wage 

The Economic Squeeze on the Worker 

Full Employment: The Neglected Policy 

Tax Subsidies that Export Jobs 

A Modern Trade Policy for the Seventies 

Shoring the Benefits of Productivity 

Who is Unemployed I A National Profile 

Welfare I The Prc^ram Nobody Wants 

Wanted! A Rational Energy Policy 

Labor Views the Economy, 1973 

Unions, Economists and Reality 

Consumers^ The Uphill Fight 

Public Investment: America's New Frontier 

A Key Year in Collective Bargaining 

Updating the World of Trade 

Adjusting to Technological Change 

American Federationist, May 1973 issue 

American Institutes for Research; P.O. Box 1113; Palo Alto, Calif , 94302 



The AIR Career Education News-* Winter^ 1973 

College Placement Council; P.O. Box 2263; Bethlehem, Pa, 18001 

Journal of College Placement- December I97hJanuary 1972- Career Planning Courees Reprint 
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Council of Economic Advisors; Bcecutive Office of fhm President; Washington^ D.C, 20506 

Economic Report of the President 
Economic Indicator 

Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City; 925 Grand Avenue; Kansas City, Missouri 64198 

Monthly Review, Aprils 1973 

"Incomes of tMn and Women-' Why Do They Differ" 
"fvteeting Consumer Demand for Beef" 

Federal Reserve Bank of PhiladelphiQ; Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania I9I0I 

Automation 

The Mystery of Economic Growth 
The Price System 

Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond; Ninth & Franklin Streets; Richmond^ Virginfa 23213 

Monthly Review, May, !973 

"International Agricultural Trade & the U.S. Balance of Payments" 
"Bank Affiliates and their Regulation" 

Great Plains National Instructional Television Library; Box 80669; Lincoln, Nebraska 68501 

Work is For Real 
Coreef Guidence 

McGraw Hill Films; 1221 Avenue of the Americas; New York, N.Y, 10036 
World of Work- a description of the film series 

Notional Planning Association; 1606 New Hampshire Ave., N.W,; Washington, D*C, 20009 
Looking Ahead- November, 1972- Vol. 20, No, 7 

New Jersey State Department of Education; Bureau of Occupational Research Development; Division of 
Vocational Education; 225 West State Street; Trenton, NJ» 08625 

Feedback- Fall, 1972 
Focus on Future Education 

Placement: The Ultimate Test of a SchooMi Commitment to Its Students 

New Jersey Occupational Research and Development Center; Camp Kilmer, N* J, 08817 

Why Career Educations The Facts 
Slmulotions and Career Education 
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The New York Times; School Publicationi Department; 229 -West 43 Street^ New ^ork^i^N. Y^J^36^ 
Career Awareness Materials 

School Weekly- College and Careers Report, February 26, 1973 

National Center for Occupational Edueation; North Carolina State University at Raleigh; P.O. Bac 5096; 
Raleigh, N.C. 27607 ^ 

Synopses of Selected Career Education Programs; A National Overview of Career Education, 1972 
A Monograph Series on Career Education 

Center for Vocational & Technical Education; Ohio State Univenity; 1900 Kenny Road; Columbus, 
Ohio 43210 



A First Step Toward Career Education, Volumes I & II 

Scholastic Magazines; 902 Sylvan Avenue; Englewoed Cliffs, New Jersey 07632^ 
Teachen Edition of Senior Scholastic- November 6, 19^ 

U.S. Department of Commerce Publications; Office of the Secretary; '^^'^^^^^^J^^^^ 
U.S.A. Statistics in Brief 

Consumer Incotne Series- P-60 ^81, iNovember, 1971 

U.S. Department of Health, Education & Welfare ; Baltimore, Maryland J 1235^ 

Career Education- Publication lOE 72-39 

Career Education (Comments by Plato, Epicterus, etc.) 

American Education 

"Advancing Career Education" 

"Careers on the Computer" 

''Federal Funds" 

U.S. Office of Education; Division of Vocational & Technical E^ucaHc^^Washir^^^ 

Career Education: Description and Goals- July 29, 1971 
Career Education: A M^el for Implementation 

U.S. Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Washmgton, D.C^J02|2^ 
Handbook of Labor Statistics 

?orsrWMch°;u'^,^X:' Technical Institute, o. Other Specialized Troining is Usually Required 

Jobs for Which Apprenticeships ore Available 

Jobs: Which One For You? c • i 

Jobs for Which a High School Education Is Breferred, But Not Essential 
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Jobsior Which a College EducaHan ii Usually Raqulred 

Jobs for Which a High School Edurarion is Generally Required 

Today 'i Word on Tomorrow's Jobs 

Ocegpotionol OutlcK^k for College Groduatei 

Skilled and Other Manual OeQupationi 

Service OccupaMons 

Professional and Related Occupations 

Soles Occupations 

ManageriQl Occupations 

Jobs for the I970*s: Slide Series 

Toward Matching Personal and Job Characteristici 

Occupational Outlook Handbook in Brief 

List of Current Occupational Outlook Materials 

Occupational Outlook Brief: Health Service Occupations, 1972-73 

Occupational Outlook and Tomorrow's Manpower Needs 

Occupational Outlook Brief: Clerical and Related Occupations^ 1972-^ 

Manpw/er Magc^ine, August, 1972 issue 

Women & Work 

Manpower Report of the President 



ADDITION TO WOWEE MATERIALS SUPPLEMENT 

Maine State Department of Educorional and Cultural Services; Bureau of Vocational Education; 
Augusta^ Maine 04330 

Career Education and Maine Curriculum Guide^ K-12 

Educational Properties; 3001 Redhill Avenue; Esplanade 3; Suite 220; Costa Meia, CA ^626 
Career Education Digest 

Council for Educational Development and Research^ Inc*; Information Office; Suite 775; 
Lincoln Tower Building; I860 Lincoln Street; Denver^ Colorado 80203 

D&R Report- Career Education Issue 

National Planning Association; 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N .W.; Washington, D.C. 20009 
Looking Ahead , September, 19^/3 Issue ^/oL 21, No, 5). 
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SUPPUMENT: MATERIALS REQUESTED FOR DISPLAY AT 
WOWEE CONFERENCES 



Aliee Indapendanf School Dlitrlef; Alice, Texas 78332 
Career EducoMon - A Team Design - K-12 

Chctfuber of Coitimarce of fhm Unltad States; 1615 H Streati Washington, DX, 20006 
Career Education and the BuiinesanQn^ A HsnAoolc of Action Suggestions 
CalifomlD State De^rtment of Education; Career Education Ta^ Force. 

Working Documents: Early ChildhDod Edication - Pre K; Early Childhood Education « Kindergarten; 
Attitude Development ^ Grade I; Educational Awareness - Grade 2; Career Exploration Grade 4) 
Career Planning and Decision Making Skill Develo^ent Grade 5; Adult Education - Career 
Exploration; CQreer Education Operatton Plan; Career Education - Junior High; Career Orientation 
Junior High; Counselor Module - Junior High; Vocational Education Module 

District of Columbia Public Schools; Waihlngton^ DX. 20004 

A Plan for Career Development ^ Task Force Report on Vocational Education - Moy^ 1969 

Joint Council on Econofriic Education; 1212 Avenue of Americas; New York^ N.Y, 10036 

WOWEE Newsletrers - Fall, 1972 and Spring, 1973 
Progress in Economic EduCvition * May, 1973 
J^C.E.E.: What It Is, What It Doei, Why It Does It 
Pacific Business 

The Economics of Youth Unemployment in the Unltad States * Economic Topic Series 
Lleurance, Dr, William: 475 East 55 Street; Kansas City, Mo. 64110 

Issues^ Teacher Curricu' Guide; Prc^rcwri ConceptuallMtion; A Book Abwt Me; Careers; 
Social Studies Units Grades 4-8 

McKnight Publishing Company; Dept, Cll; Box 854; Bloomington, 111. 61701 
Discover What Career Education Can Meon to You 
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National Council for thm Soeial Studies; 1201 \6th Stt^Bt, N.W.i Washingfon, DX. 20036 

"Caraer EducQfion and SociQl Sfrudias" In Socio! Educott on^ Ocfobar^ 1973 

Open Doors; Publlo Education Association; 20 West 40 Streat; New York^ NY 10018 

Open Doors: A Guide To Business Resources Available In New York - 1970-71; 1971 Supplement; 

Fall, 1973 
What's and Who's Cooking Our Food 
Where It's At In Heolth Care 
Open Doors - Newsletter, Summer^ 1971 
Finonce City 

Is There A Communications Explosion 
Transportation 

Exploring the Working World - Junior High School and High School 

Public Affairs Commirtee; 351 Pork Avenue; New York, NY 10016 

Lekachmon, Robert; Public Service Employment: Jobs For All 

Pupil Personnel Services Station; Minnesota Dept, of Education; St* Pauli Minn^ 

Career Education Resource Guldesi Value Identification; Satisfaction and Rewards of Work; 
Significant .Othtri; Women and the World of Work; Social Contribution of Work; Life Styles and 
Work; Self^oncept Exploration 

Science Research Associates; 259 East Erie Street; Chicago, IIL 60611 
Career Edueotion Kits Available from SRA 

Polo-Alto Educational Systems; 7119 First Avenue; Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 
A First Step Toward Career Education « Volumes I and II 

Division of Vocational & Technical Education; U,S# Office of Education; Washington^ D*C* 
Career Education - DHEW No* (OE) 72-39 

U.S. Department of Labor; Manpower Administration; Washington, D.C* 20006 

Bridging the Gap from School to Work 
Carpenter 

Looking Ahead ta a Career 
College EducQted Workers, 1968-80 
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Annotated Bihl loyraphy 

SOME BASIC READI_NG_S AND REFERENCES 1 N 
WORLD -OF- WORK ECONOMIC EDUCATION- ^ 
(September 1973) 

To what sources can teachers, guidance counselors, curriculum plannarSj 
and others turn for background analysis, information, and current data 
on subject matter relating to the world of work and the broader socio^ 
economic environment in which man works and lives? 

Publications included in this annotated bibliography were selected 
in response to the above question. Designed to meet the needs of a 
particular group, the bibliography has the following characteristics*^ 

--t/ie n.mdZng6 and ^a^cAmaes dcaJ yo<Mi tht aonU'nt af^ 
i^oHZd-of^-iA)ohk (Laonom^io. zduaa^tLan wMiQA tiian tli ti'CLcJi ing 
6thaZtQl2M and ttchvLqiiu^- 

"-^i/ie ZJAt Lh ba64.c , not c.ompnQhQM^vG 

-^JX 4^ ion. 6 2.conda/iy hdioot tmdifiu , aaiMS c toH6 , and 
cunAMcLLlum planmu 

-^-^iXhoagh hoZzcZzd ion. tkt uuht oi pKo^usioncii tdumtou, 
maah oi i/ie moLttnJ2d. mvx be Kmd by ma^tuAc junion ivigh 
and ^znion. high 6dioot 6tud^nM . 

The selections include current and historical information, statistical 
data^ problem identification, and analysis that should prove useful in 
explaining to students some of the major dimensions of the work system 
and the broader economic and social world* 

Some schools may want to use this bibliography as the basis for 
establishing a worId^of"^work economic education 1 1 brary « Costs of the 
publications are listed in the bibliography* Names and addresses of some 
representative private and public organizations actively concerned with 
manpower and economic problems are appended to the bibliography. These 
and other organizations are a good source of free and inexpensive materials 
that can supplement the basic bibliography. 



This bibliography Is based on *'A Basic Manpower Economics Library" 
developed in 1968 (revised 1970) by Robert L, Darcy and Phillip E. Powell 
and disseminated by the Joint Council on EGOnomic Education and the 
Mi H, Russell Center for Economic Education, Henderson State College, 
Arkansas, 

A major except i on is Hanpowe r anj^ E conom i j. Educa t i on ( i tern A- 1 1 in the 
bibliography), a nontradl tional textbook which presents the content of 
wor I d-of -work economic education in a format appropriate for junior and 
senior high school students. 
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SOME. BASIC READINGS AND ReFERENCES I WORLD-OF-WORK ECONOMIC EDUCATION 



I terns in the bibliography are arranged into three groups on the basis 
of their estfmated importance and value to secondary school teachers and 
coynsalors as well as curriculum planners. Group A lists publications 
considered to be essent lal for a basic minimum world-of-work economic 
education library. Group B includes I terns that are highly useful but not 
assantial for a world-of-^work economics library. Group C lists publlca- 
tioni that are valuable but of less importance than items in the two 
higher"* ranking groups* 

GROUP A itot Ql ao U o& ^e^e 11 Uo H' $35.90] 

1* Hanpower Report of thj frgs indent 1973 > U.S. President and U,S, Depart- 
mant of Labor. Washington* U.S. Government Printing Office, March 
1973- Paperbound, 253 Pp.* $2.85. 

Comprehans I ve and authoritative source of information, statistical 
data» and analyfls concerning manpower trends and federal goyern^ 
- ment pollciei dealing with manpower problems. Chapters on new 
roles for states and localities in manpower programs, population 
changass and problems and opportunities of Span ish-spaaking 
Americans; special section on black workers. Published annually, 

2- O^ccupational Outlook Handbook, 1972-73 Edition, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 1700, Washington: U.S* 
Qovernmant Printing Otfice^ 1972, Paperbound, 879 Pp^ , $6.25. 

Detailed look at present and future occupational structure of the 
Anierican economy, with more than 800 specific job descriptions. 
Revised edition Is published every two years, 

3* Occupational Outloo k Quarterly, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 

Labor Statistici^ Washington, D.C, About 30 pp., two-year subscription, 
$3*00. 

Provides currant information on employment trends and outlook, 
based primarily on research and statistical programs of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Supplements and up-dates information in the 
Ojgcujpa t i_ona 1 OutJoQk ^and^ook^. 

^* The Future of Work , Fred Best (editor). Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey? 
Prent ice-HaH , 1973- A Spectrum Book, S-293* Paperbound, 179 PP* » 
$2,^5, 

Col lection of readi ngs dealing with work and its relationship to 
human needs, technology, organizations, leisure, education. Income, 
and the future. 

5' Economic Report of the PrgsJ^dgnt 1973 ^ U,S, President and Council of 
Economic Advisers. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
January 1973. Paperbound, 301 pp., $2,35* 

Detailed look at the U, S, economy, its recent performance, expecta- 
tions for the near future* and policies advocated by the President 
to ensure continuing growth; more than 100 pages of up^to^date 
statistics. Chapter k Is comprehensive analysis of "The Economic 
Role of Wanien.'^ Published anriually in January. 
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^* A Pjjmer on Errtployment and Wages> 2nd Edition, Walter Galenson* New 
York: Random House, 1970, A Random House Primer in Economics , PR- 3. 
Paparbound, ]kO pp., $2.25* 

Brief introduction to the manpower market, wages and employment, 
and the problems of unemployment and poverty* 

7. Handbook of Labor Statistics 1972^ U,S, Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 1735* Washington: U,S* Government 
Printing Office, 1972. Paperbound, ^00 pp., $5*25* 

Statistical tables on U.S, labor force presented historically through 
l971r with 25 pages of concepts, definitions, and data procedures. 
Published annually. 

8. Education and JobSt U,S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor StatisticSi 
Washington, 1973* 

'*Jobs For Which a High School Education Is Preferred, But Not 
Essentiar' 

'Uobs For Which a High School Education Is Generally Required" 

^'Jobs For Which Apprenticeships Are Available" 

•Uobs For Which Junior College, Technical Institute, or Other 
Specialized Training Is Usually Required" 

'*Job£ For V/hlch a CGllege Education Is Usually Required" 

A Series of pamphlets to guide young people to Jobs that match 
different levels of education and training. Each is 10 pages and 
available from regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

9. Ha npowe r , U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Washington: 
U*S* Government Printing Office. About 32 pp* per Issue; annual sub-- 
icription of 12 issues, $5*50* 

Official monthly magazine of Manpower Administration which covers 
broad spectrum of programs and developments in Job training and 
employmentj including efforts to aid the disadvantaged and improve 
Vocational education and research, 

10, Review and Synthesis of Foun dations for Career Education , Edwin Herr, 
Information Series 61, VT01^805. Washington^ U, S, Governmen t Print- 
ing Office, March 1972, Paperbound, 82 pp., $1,00* 

Review and synthesis of the historical, philosophical, and theoretical 
bases for career education, 

Hanjower and Economic Edu cation (A Personal and Social Approach to 
Career Educat ion) , Robert Oarcy and Phillip Powell, Denver: Love 
Publishing Companyi 1973. Clothbound and Paperbound, 380 pp., S7^00 
and $5.00, 

Student materials for junior or senior high school which articulate 
information, Ideas, concepts, and themes included in a world-^of- 
work economic education program, 
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GROUP 8 {tjotxl cost oi thui^. 11 Umht $3B.45] 



1. Work in America i Report of a Special Task Force to the Secretary of 
Hell th; Education, and Welfare, Cambridge^ Massachuietti Institute 
of Technology Press, 1973* Paperbound, 262 pp* » $2.95. 

Discussei the fundamenta! role of work in the lives of most adults^ 
pointing out that jobs create problems that have serious effects 
on our society. Suggests reforms to alter this situation. 

2^ Economi cs (Principles, Problems, and Policies), 5th Edition, Campbell 
McConnelK New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972, 838 pp, , $10,95. 
or: 

Economics , 9 th Edition, Paul Samuel son. New Vorki McGraw-Hill, 1973* 
917 pp*, $11.50. 

Standard college introductory economics textbooks which can serve 
as encycl oped i a- type reference, 

3, Problems of a n Industrial Society , William Faunce, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, igSBT Paperbound, 1B9 pp* , $3^15. 

Sociological analysis of technological change, specialization of 
work roieSj competition, social organization and the problem of 
alienation in industrial society, 

^* The Economics of Youth Unemployment, Sar Levi tan* Robert Taggart, and 
Frances Watklns/ New \orkl Joint Counc! 1 on Economic Education, 1973. 
Economic Topic Series. Paperbound, 18 pp, , $h25- 

The causes, patterns, problems, and possible solutions of youth 
unemployment are analyzed. Teaching strategies for material 
presented are included, 

5. Techno log 1 cal Change (Its Impact on Han and Society), Emmanuel Mesthene. 
New York: New American Library, 1970. A Mentor Book, MY 987* Paper- 
bound, 127 pp. , $K25. 

A brief account of the relationship between technological change 
and social change. Contains an annotated bibliography. 

6* The Economics of Education (Conceptual Problems and Policy Issues), 
Rldiard Perl man^ New York^ McGraw-Hill, 1973* Paperbound, Igl PP- , 
$3.95. 

A brief survey of the benefit-cost technique in evaluating educational 
investments, including implications for the individual and social 
decisionmaking. Issues In financing the schools are also discussed. 
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T* Mpnthly Labor Review, U.S, Department of Labor , Bureau of Labor Sta* 
tfstics^ Washington, DtC. About 120 pp., annual subscription of 12 
issues, $9. 00. 

Journal of faec and analysis on economic and other forces affecting 
American labor force* Includes review of publ icationSj develop-^ 
ments, and data* 

8. The U, S. Economy in igSO (A Surwnary of BLS Projections), U*S* Depart- 
rnant of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics* Bylletin 1673* Washington 
U*S, Government Printing Office^ 1970* Paperbound, 59 pp* , 65^. 

Projections for 1980 in areas of productivity, gross national 
product, employment by industry and occupation, and labor forca 
with some implications of the projections, 

9, The Ameri can Federation ist , American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. About 25 pp. per issue, annual subscrtp" 
tion of 12 issueSi $2.00; single copies may be requested. AFL^CIO 
Building, 815 Sixteenth St* N*W. , Washington, O.C. 20006. 

Official magailne of AFL^CIO dealing with many aspects of current 
labor scene- 

10. Education for the Urban Disadvantaged (From Preschool to Employment)* 
A Statement on National Policy by the Research and Policy Committee, 
Committee for Economic Development^ March 1971* CED, ^77 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. Paperbound, 86 pp* , $1.50. 

Findings and recommendations from a study of how disadvantaged 
youth in urban areas are being prepared for employment, 

11* Decision- Making and VQcatio^J^ Development , Edwin Herr, Boston: 

Houghton-Hi f f IlnV 1 970* Guidance Monograph Series IV, Career Infor* 
mation and Development. Paperbound, 83 PP* » $1*80* 

Interrelationships of decisionmaking and vocational development^ 
effects of personal characteristics, and ways In which vocational 
development of students can be influenced* 

GROUP C [to^tal co.6t 0 ^ thzAt 11 ItoMt $32. OB ] 

'* Work in American Society , Seyfrour Wo 1 f bei n. Glenvlew, Illinois: 
Scott, Foresman, 1971* Series in Institutions and Modern Social 
Problems* Paperbound, 195 pp- , S3* 95* 

Factual background on the ^erican worker and a review of issues 
concerning technologyi work, and manpower programs^* 

^* Rich Han , Poor Man^ Herman Miller. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1971* ApoTlo Editions, A-289-G. Paperbound, 305 pp., $3.95. 

A study of Income distribution In the United States which includes 
an examination of causal factors. 
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3. Black Americans (A Decade of Occupational Change), U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics* Bulletin 1760, Washington: U»S. 
Government Printing Offic^j 1972, Paperbound, 26 pp., ^Oe. 

Chartbook showing occupational changes among black workers during 
the 1960-70 decade, 

4, SeK in the Harketplace (American Women at Work), Juanlta Kreps. 
Baltimore^ John Hopkins Press, 1971 • Policy Studies in Employment 
and Welfare 11, JH-EW-lh Paperbound, ll7pp*, $1*95. 

A brief review of the literature on women* s labor force activity 
and an examination of when women work, at what jobs, and under 
what ci rcumstances* 

5* The Technological Society, Jacques Ellul, New York: Random House, 
1967/ A Vintage BTOk, V-390, Paperbound, ^499 pp, , $2.45* 

An analysis of our technical clviilzatlon which presents the view 
that technology Is a sel f-perpetuat inflj autonomous force destructive 
of human values, 

6. Future Shock, Alvin Toffler* New York: Bantam Books, 1971. Paper- 
bound ^ 561 pp, j $K95* 

Describes the various subcultures * lifestylei, and human relation- 
ships which have been formed and are being threatened by the rapid 
change taking place throughout society. 

7. Sel f-Rene wai (The Individual and the Innovative Society), John Gardner, 
New York: Harper and Row Q) 1963- Harper Perennial Books, 1971* 
P-Z2k, Paperbound, 17^ PP.. 95^* 

Ejnphaslzes the need for continuous change in both the individual 
and institutions In our society. Suggests that if we are to grow 
both as individuals and as a nation, we must adopt an outlook on 
life and institutional arrangamen ts stressing innovation and 
creati VI ty. 

8, Career information In Counsel ing and Teaching^ 2nd Edition, Lee 
Isaacson. Boston; Allyn and Bacon, 197K 582 pp, , $9^95- 

College textbook designed for courses in Occupational Infofmatlon, 
Useful in helping students find career information and counseling 
them on vocational opportunities and educational planning, 

9, Occupational Manpower and Training Needs , U,S, Department of Labori 
Bureau Labor StatisHcs, Bulletin 1701. Washington: U,S. 
Government Printing Office, 1971. Paperbound, 81 pp, * 75$. 

Covers 232 whl te-^col lar, blue-^col lar, and service jobs in which 
over half of all American workers are employed and for each shows 
employment in 1968, projected manpower requirements for 1980, ways 
in which workers receive training, and suniTiary of statistics on 
numbers of persons currently completing training in the field. 
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10. £grcc>r^ Kciiicrit Jorr (Wlwit U In and How to Do It) , Ki^nnetfi Hoyl ami (Xhefs. 
sWU 'Ld^crfTty: ^' 0 lyrnpu^ Publishing CompanVi 1972. Pope rbourul, 190 pp. » 

An analysis oF the career c^dLication concept, its patent ia! for 
society and the education system, and giiitlelines for the develop'- 
ment of a career education program, 
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CONCEPT I OPPQIirDNITY COST 

StiidGnt v/111 givRn the Jollov/ing case oiudys 

"Bill r^iaoon is a sophnmore at WeGtlak© Higli School* hm tv/Q 

yoiinEcr Distort* His fathar is manager of a IdciQ Eiuperina>?Kc^t 
with a ta3<G"horn0 pay at Qf3jO a rnoTith, r.:r r ^asori has a small 
(rrmxp hoalth InDuranca policy and a $5iO0 0 Lif© inGuranco 
pplicy ho bought hiinselr, Ftncl saic3 he' could not afford to buy 
additional ijic^urancG* All of his mor.thly calJiry used to' 

jrm^t current Gxpcnner: inalurJiTiQ car and hov-z^ payincntr^, food, 
clothin£:i transporta^^ion, childr^n'B allowanaoGi recrGation and 
ant©rtuinrnont , vacation "uripCi and other ballse 

Ono eToning, Bill was tallang with his father about iriGurancc^r 
v^hich he v/as lea^^ning ahout in an Gconomics course ho v^^s taking 
at soliool * 11b aakcd what kind of prograiii hLn father had for 
their family. This otarteu Ut^ MsiGon thinking about hov; v/oll he 
W'as planning for his wife and chilrtren* Sinc^ the farrd.ly liad 
alwayo boon in good healthi Xr^ Kason relt thy.t additional 
healtJi insuronQe nnd 1.1.fp irasurance at thi^j tiiris v/as nc^ essential. 
Maybe aftar ha rGCoivQci a raise in naJ^ary and after hio son v/as 
out oi hioh scliooli he no^ilcl sixfoj^d to buy mox^ insurance , 

For diccuGf^ionf Do you fool Bill's fa'thor is planning vriGely 
fo^ the v/Glfart) of hxo i^arnily? illthc)\agh l^iv, Mayon^s salary is " 
no'l Oiiougli to iiiLsUi^u/ico far l11 pcaDiult; ri:3JU:ii v;hnt 

protection do you thinJc he ahould mako ijivcry effort to ol)tai3i 
at this ^tiine? Suppose I^r * Kason v/as sGriouiyl^/ iTijurqd and 
could no't return to v^ov]z for at least a ye^r, Wliat v;ould tha 
^ famil:/ do? Hov^ mieht this Gituat3.cn aff^c^U hi^ son? What must 
h% (^_Ly& Mp to make aurc hia family is prot^o tud,?'' 

(rSiij?,i^Ji_f££_PX2t^ p. 16) , 

Olo.sE diGGUSElon v.*ou3,d. follow ELboui question p, asJced at the 
end o£ tho case atud>^, 

Oivon a prDblam .Involving expenditure of funds or a caDt; ntudy, 
Studcji'it ri,!! able to decide wJiat opportunitr cos to ilts 
invoiced « , 

rai;Laii£s_fp.r_FroJn-^^ Instatu-te of Life In':5ura5ice (t!ow Yorkt 
XL puDlj-ca'cion ox tiie Xriatitute oS Lifu Insiirancg , 1973). 
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COKCEF 
MlEAt 



LESSON^ rx^jl 2 
CAREER EDUGilTIOM 

I\oLe playing to show hov/ conpn tit ion "becomes a factor v.'-Jien 

CJiAKiiC'i'jJiili i i' our app].i cants corripetQ I'or one oponirw^ for a 

cashier at the local n'.cDonald's Rctotaurant, Ona 
person plays the 'xoIq o£ rnariager. Jigjit persons 
are custoniera, riir3 Teinaindor of tho clact; pai"- 
ticipate by ratine txiQ applicants 021 a Eersormel 
ISvaluation Porrn. 

rficDoriald ' 3 Rra ttLu:;ant with inem and pr ice liot 
on blackboard, 

Applicants introduce theniacl"</es to the raans.ger, 
ciuectionB eatch to ascertain, their rGaBons lor 
v.'antiny tho job, past expcrlonc^, otr. The 
manager gives each a tr^^ou t hy jiavin-r applicaiit 
servo two cuctornsrEi ^rrccting cuotonerl tal^i 
order, cailint; o^it ordor to ord^a-^-Jillers , com'-- 
p-utin^ bill, and iraking change. 



SCENE s 
PROCEDUHEi 



- . (Hank l-^f v/i-iLh hr,i»Tr' bp-.t) 


NA!.iK C;.'- 
APPjMCAIrT 


liLiiSUiiAL 


Sle^LAlIiiG 


Hi'ADliS 
SKI Lis 


i.:A'rH 
SKI Lr,r:". 


TOT Ah 
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EVAJ,UAriC)hi 



students v.'ill do able -fco list bv.'o charactGristics, v;hich 
arc iraporiiiijrt In appl^ing for a job, for each of ths 
categoriaf.: listed in. the Peraonntjl ^valuaxion For"rn, 
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FOREWORD 



Plnaiinrnif: ndiirintinn 'm n mnttGr that in of vital nan earn to c^vory Amf^rican 
citizuii, belle a buBiiieBBinan, ^raia^'-Um^, wage^earnnr. teaGhf}r* — or 
unBinpIoycjci. PropGr Hnd full ubh of our national roNoiirceB; bolh human anrl 
material, is essentiul to the niBximum welM)einy of our nation. 

Our fraf5 oiiterprise ecuiiuiuic system h indoed a most {iomplex one that 
is governed by a mynad of denisions at mmy levels of tha social and 
nconomic structure. IJecaUBG of this oamplexity, the most accessible banes 
for drtiwini^ uunohiBlonB or making decSaSons am ignorance and funnlion. All 
too often thciy urn eeized upon in the absence of understaiidlng. 

The Illinois Council on Economic Education has, for many years, made 
attempts at improving econoinic undefStanding in the schools, colleges, and 
and universities of Hhnols, Until now, we have mot had a comprehensive 
study which showed us either the dimensions of the prgblein or furnished ub 
with a guide for allocating our resources in a scientiflc manner. "The Status 
of Econoinic Education in the Illinois Schools provides us with a 

large body of useful information. 

As you will note, the effectiveness of ecorionuc eduQation in Illinois is 
far from euaouraging and the task of rexwady is subatantiaL At the same 
time, howeviri the study points out those arHas where attacks upon the 
problem will be niost effective. The Illinois Comcil on Economic Elducation 
has the organization, expertise and coopsration of many persons and 
organizatioris to meet this challenge, provided nf^oquate flnancial support 
is available* 

While m^any efforts are in progress to improve economic education, the 
real criteria of success is what happens in the clas^roonis and in the minds 
of the young people in those classes. The Illinois Council on Economic 
Education is the only organization in tha state w^hich has an active, 
in4he-BGhoohclassroom program on a year-round basis. Our efforts are 
immieaBurably aided by the excellent cQOperation of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, educational associations, business, 
industry, labor, agrlcullure, institutions of higher learning, and the public, 
parochial arid private schools. 

Dr. Edinond T. Parker and the memhecs of his dissertation committee 
are to be conimended for the high calibef of this study. The names of some 
of the people who were of special assiatance are listed on the 
acknowledgniBnt page. 

I hope you will take the time to read this report and that you will find it 
useful to the exteat tiial you will wish to lend the Council your support in 
undertaking this eriDrmous task. 
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IL INTRODUCTION 



A Study of thn 

SlalLis of Ecunomio Eduaalion 
in the Illinois Schools 



By Dr. Edmond T. Parkur 



We have kiiowni the problnm for years, EcoiiDmiG tidiication in Illiiiois, as 
olse where, is ailing. Now, for tlie first iivne, we have separated fact from 
folklorcj, and have icluntifind some specific innasures which will alearly 
improve the situation, We need only to act upon iheiti. 
For instanca, did you know that , . , 

— A major problem appears to be that tnauhorB do not perceive the 
enonomic content of the subjectH thny teach. 

The most promisirg ways to achievo better econoniic curricula are 
in-servlcti training and college coursas designed especially for teachers* 
— = Even though economic teachers usually have some formal economic 
education, there is still a great need to iniprove the proparation of 
teachers in many grades and subjects. 

— Teachers with special characteristics do not have to bo sought out to 
institute curriculum changes in economin ediicntion, 

— Many teachers are not using the latest and most dnsirablc resources 
for teaching eaonomics. 

— Teachers are not using contemporary teaching approacheSj despite 
their avnilabilit^ and the recognized need for such methods, 

— - In-service training opportunities are nfieded for a majority of teachers 
and such training is particularly lacking in the alemontary grades, small 
school districts, and in some private and parochial schools, 
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HI. MEETING NKI^DS: A liaikmule 

In iVWi, RiM:i'tjlnry nl" Comnwviui [.iitiinr Hudf^t]^] 
[jrcHlthul ^irJuciittirfi with lliiB liKjuiiy: "Haw (:an wo 
cihofjfK^ f\ <:tJUr?u; ilii} (Jniltul Siutim 1:1111 ^vow nnci 
firoHjin^r if morA i)f ouv pn()[)lff urn, to put it bluiitly, 
onnitnTnic: l)ru)()s?** Tfui nnrular of" his rciinark 
sirjillful Bonuj, biU tlio Invfil of ucononiic: cHlufinlion 
In \ Oniitid S til Ins Inif] not yihuu nf^prcniably mnca 
lliHl tiiiiu?. Many til IIh; jiruhlinns wlutji IhiHtil ii in 
yimrn pufU purHifU today. 

TluiPt* GuijUiiLica in hv. a widcHprfHitl cuntujrii 
^ibout llui fuionnmit; illitcnucy n{ ihc» Amfiricum put)- 
pin. And for good mantJiL Ec:onanH«:M Ib not Bomn^ 
thing lluit can bu takon liku vitamins oncjo in Ihn 
murninf:^ and ffjrgotton for iho varA of the day. Hen- 
noniu; prinniploB and dijcisiuns shiipu each ciiizun'H 
Jifn In big uiid BmuII ways, from dt»Ujnnining what 
will \m on tonight's din nor tablo to lomrjrrow's 
hondlinos, Eoonomin undnrstanding is ossontia) for 
responsibtn citizenship. 

Ahrng with the rml of the nation, Illinois has 
sorely needed Infornintion about thn slntus of its 
ficHJiiwnlo oducalion progrnnis. 

ThiB nnud has boon niadr; all thn moro ur«nnt by 
ilu? ICiUfi Kiw retpjiring tho .teaching of conHumer 



(fducntlon in IllinoiH publh; HCihools. 

Btalus HludioH of (Kiunomic ndut:aUori ha^o bcnn 
inado in a fnw slatiis, along with Honu? vidnnbli? fiftld 
Hill dins of evalnntive tnchniquoH, courB^i dfivolop- 
innnl, and nicUhodology. But ihnrci Htill are^ a numbRr 
nl' nunds to bu mat bofore adoqualu raaearnh ukIbIs. 

In gatherinj^ dnscriptivG BlutislicB on thn 8latus of 
ununujniu (Khu;a[i(jn in Illinois, this siiuly hm~ hnlpnd 
fill in fealurnji of thn national picture tislribll^hnd by 
pruvloLis investigations, But it also went furlher 
than any other, II cnlhjuted data not only Bhoni nie- 
mnntary snhoolSj but about each griido Jovel; not 
only about econoniicB courses, but about othor liigh 
srhon) eonr^es in social studies, businei^B, ^ind home 
arts. It surveyed all grades — kindergarlTO through 
twelfth — in public, parochial, and privato ^ehools. 
Til e s e vv 0 re a 11 n e w g r o u n d f 0 r 8 1 a t u s s 1 11 cI Le a i n 0 no - 
nornin education. 

Further, inferential statistics were applied to the 
data to Isolate several variableB which migbt make 
a difference in economic education and to provide 
planners with data about rnorb broadly applicable 
rehitionshipH, 



IV. PROCEDURES 

The gEHieraliv^ations in the study are based on a 
usabk? relurn of morn than 85 per cent from n ran- 
domly chosen sample of 4*G64 teachers and adnuni- 
stralors throughout the state. Respondents were 
chosen from a stratified, randomized sample of 114 
publir; school districts and 143 parochial and priv- 
ate schools. 

Data was collncted with two questionnaires — 
nno for teachers and one for ndministrators. The 
teacher ciue^^tionnaire which provided the bulk 
of thu data — had 189 response items. The admini- 
strator questionnaire had 45 response ittims ue= 
signed to obtain data lass readily available to thn 
classroom teacher. 

Thf^ good return is attributable to several factors, 



There was active and visible support from st^te and 
local educaiiorial officials from the beginning. All 
research materials were eigned by both the Super- 
inlendent of Public Instruction for Illinois and the 
president of the Illinois Council on Economic Edu= 
cation. The answer sheet was easy to use and could 
be read by an optical scanner, Distribution, conlrol, 
and follow-up procodures wnre thorough — and 
porsistent. 

Extensive use of computers eased the prphlemB 
of data compilation and analyses. Because of the 
mass of data accumulated, both the hrft»adth and 
depth of the study would have bfien severely 
limited without this treatment. 



v. ECONOMIC EDUCATION IN ILLI] 

Since its reactivation in September, 19B7, the Illi= 
nnis Council on Economic I^ducation has been be- 
seiged with requests for Information that was 
nowharii available, There were no statistics on any 
aspect of economic education in the state until mid- 



[S SCHOOLS: A Description 

1960, when the Office of the State SuperinlfJndent 
of Public InHti'Uctifni (;oni])Intnd a Hurviiy on con- 
sumnr education. 

To help remedy this situation, this study drew a 
detailed picture of economic education in Illinois 
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by invuHligfitiii^ Hnvuii tnpinfi: 

(1) IfHichnr iKuik^rniitKl in o(U)ru)nii(:H; [2] In-mrvkt^ 
tixporienicns of InachuFH; (a) rmonrcm um^d 3n thij 
olnHHmoni; (4) tnaching ninihods; (fi) tnstin}^ of ek'Q- 
iiomioH uiuiin'Htnndingfi; (6) fnIt=iuuKk for []w im- 
provcmitml of vAioiiamk: rMlunalion; nnd (7) e^ctcniit 
of (jconomin topics iniight, by ^radoB nnd subjects. 

Iinpliciit in lliiH cdTurt wn9 ilui \m]m la iinpnwn 
(H'A)iu)m\v, f!du{:*itit)n nnd liternuy not only lii tUinfiis 
but ehif^v/liLTc. Over nil, thn ytudy rovDiiled f-U:o- 
nrjriii<: odiicfilion in llIiiiGiB tn have Home prorni^tn^ 
IfinluruH, bui iilno fioine diBnouraging onen, 

(1). While Uie majority of lUitiois teachers hava 
takon sonio formel course work in ocnnomics, ilwxB 
in a great need to improve the oconomic preparation 
of teachers in certain grades and subjects if r^caom^ 
mended Btondards are to be met. 

Of tha taial sampUi of UmchQrB, 39A par ami 
hcid iwvQV icikon u course in ocononiicS/ 33.0 per 
(innl /ind tukim helwnan one and five BemoBt€T 
htnivH, and 27.3 piir cnni had tcikcm siK or rnora 

All teachers can benefit from some formal 
.strualioii in econoinias simply because there is fK:o- 
noinit; contnrU in nearly every course offered. 

Priniary grade topit^B such as the home* the fFirnily 
nnd the eomnuinity nil involve eaonomics. Bo do 
high Hchunl courses in social studios, business, and 
home nrts. It remains the teacher's duty to explain 
til is content in turmM students understand, Bui 
without adequate background in economica, tCjEich- 
IMS may uiuvitLini^ly pass over relevant concypts. 

In 19(j1* the National Tnsk Force on Economic 
lulucation rEicuminended a minimum la six seinCiH- 
tor litiurs in econnniics for rjil high school .^odal 
studies and businens loachers, and 18 hours for eco- 
nnniics teachers, Mnny of those interested in the 
fie' Id reenmninnd a minimum of three hours for 
elnmentary teachors. Accepting these as reasonable 
rntiasures, morn than half of the responding elamon^ 
tary school leachiirs meet the three-hour standard. 
Almost two-thirds of seventh and eighth grade 
teachers meet the nnterion — a satisfying finding 
Hince econoniic content is greater in these grades. 

Ninth-grade junior high achool teachers are a 
pinasant surpriau- More than half have taken six 
hours of in Bt ruction, the high school standard. 

hi high schouh twelve courses were stud tad, 
More than half of the teachers of home economics, 



TABLE 1 ~ Number of ho\m taken in econoniins by 
tfiachoFB in each grade nnd aubjoct Hold* (Pun ani} 

No. of Snmnsler Hours 



C*rn de 


0 


1-5 


8+ 




44.8 


35.0 


20.2 


'J 


. . . ^ , i , %a./ 


d u . U 






....... 4B.2 


34.9 


16.9 


a . 


....... 44,3 


30.1 


16,6 




....... 43.7 


34,5 


22.8 




41.5 


31,6 


26.9 


B . 


....... 41.5 


33,7 


24.8 


7 , . 


36.2 


32.6 


31.2 


B ............. , 


....... 35,4 


29.6 


35.0 


Jim Hnmo Ec. 


18,7 


18.7 


59,6 


fllS s.s. ............. 


17,2 


27.6 


55,2 


JHS Dthar ........... 


...... 40,0 


6.7 

--- 


53,3 

------ 


i lome Eg, 


...... 14.1 


35.2 


50.7 


W. History 


...... 28.6 


33.9 


37.5 


U.S. Hist. 


22.0 


» 27,4 


n .0 


CU30grnphy 


20.O 


56,3 


18.7 


p.Q,D. 


39.1 


26,1 


34.8 


Economics 


171 


19.5 


63.4 


Fam, Liv, 


ig.G 


G4.5 


31.9 


Gen, Bus. 


4.8 


22.2 


73.0 


Bus. Law 


...... 11.1 


16.7 


72.2 


Cons. Eg. 


...... 20,8 


29.2 


50.0 


Civics 


...... 7.1 


28,6 


64,3 


Othe-. . . ........... 


22,8 


26,1 


51.1 



United States history, economics, general business, 
business law, consumer economics, and civics had 
six or more hours in ecanomics. On the other hand, 
there are problems with world history, geography, 
problems of democracy, and family living teachers. 
F^ut the sample was limited and inferences must be 
made with caution. 

The teacher of the economics course is, of course, 
a prime concern of those interested in economic 
education. In Illinois, economics teachers had the 
most extensive preparallon in economics of any 
group. If four courses in economics were consid- 
ered minimum preparation fur teaching economdcs, 
43.8 per cent of econamics teachers met the stand- 
ard. The Task Force crUerion of eighteen hours was 
met by 31.7 per cent. And, importantly, many of 
these teachers had taken courses fairly recently. 
There is some debatt^ whether the economics 
teacher should be a social studies or a business 
teacher, but the survf^y revealed there are teachers 
with extensive economic background in both fields. 
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Since most tearjiers cart only take a limited num- 
ber of economic comm^ Iho Taak Force recom- 
mended that university Gtonomic departments de- 
sign special courees for teachew. At the time of this 
study, however, only 17 per ct^nt had taktin slinh a 
course. 

[?X BoQpite ^he vehe Hfi in'^^mmm (^Ammtion^ very 
few Illinois teachers hmn t^km any in-serviee eco- 
iiomia trninlng — psifllqwtely ihose in elemeiitary 
grades, in small dislrials» mA in private or parochial 
schools. 

Of nil respondenlSj only 4,t per cent hove at- 
tended a seminar on economic education Jasting a 
woek or .more, and OKily 7.3 per cent have attended 
a conference, worhBhop, or seminar of from one 
to three days' lengttv, only 6.5 per cent hod in- 
service training in BoonQmim provided by the IqcqI 
school system > 

In-service educalioJi h^B always been a practical 
tool for up-grading leach©jr education. Moreover, it 
provides opportunities to guide teanhers to percep- 
tion and appreciaUon of the economic content of 
courses they teach. In-service education has been 
offered by Illinoia universitiea and colleges for 
some time. Similarly, the Bupennltindent of Public 
Instruction encouragesB ijistmctlon in economic ed- 
ucation. But the scop© and scale evidently are not 
nearly as broad as they should be. 

The participation rale founci in Illinois is disap- 
pointing. Less then IS per cent of all teachers par- 
ticipated in ^ny kind of institute. Smaller school 
districts, including priv^ti and parochial elemen- 
tary school districts^ had particularly poor shov/- 
ings, A)l presented thi opportunity for in-service 
education Lo less than 3 per cTOt of their teachers. 

This is especially unfortunate^ since most teach- 
ers v\;ith in-servtce aKperience felt additional work 
changed their teaching of aCQnomlc concepts in 
several w^aye. Mentioned niosl often were changes 
In the resources mBd, In. ihf. content of their 
courses, and in the inethodl ngad to teach economic 
concepts. 

Better use .should be niEide of this method for 
improving education, 



TAIi ; Use of selectod media in teaching 
eConoriiic Cdntcnt (Porcani) 
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Newspapers , . , 


. . , 18.0 


25,5 


20.4 


36. C 


Maps 


... 15 j 


25.9 


20.0 


38.1 


Field trips . 


3.2 


12.1 


26.7 


S6.0 


Classroom aide 


9.6 


21.0 


2B92 


44.3 


Wall charts . . 


. , 9 10.5 


19.9 


25J 


44.1 


Slides 




9.2 


nj 


74.8 


Progfammed materiale , 


3,1 


e^s 


11,4 


79.0 


Television . . . , ........ 


3.8 


IO95 


15.8 


B9.9 


Textbooks 


- . 9 34,1 


18.7 


12.4 


34.B 


Sorakera 


2.3 


9.3 




70.4 



(3), In spite of availdblHty of cantemporary teach- 
ing materials, most tagchiBrs iUIl rely heavily on 
the tFaditional textboolc, leqtur^r and discussion* 

Teachers use fewer progressive techniques to 
teach economic topica than other subjects. Al- 



though they are available, few schoolrooiii aids are 
used to make economics more exciting and ecsier 
for students to grasp. This would not be so bad if 
teachers perceived all the economic content in 
their courses, but they do not So economics mHy 
not only receive little attention from the instructor, 
but also must compete with subjects which are 
taught with more memorable methods. 

It is not for a lack of alternatives offered that bo 
few are used. State education councils, labor 
unionSj farm and business groups, Independent 
teaching aid companies: All offer a variety of tech- 
niques which would readily enhance the classroom 
presentation and understandirig of econnmics, 

Only 158 respondents used any paperbacks — 
which seems grim in this day of tiie disposable 
book. More than half never went on a field trip. 
More than one-third were unaware of the services 
offered by the Illinois Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, and 39 per cent did not even know about the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. 

Adding to the probleni is meager use of student 
— or teacher — constructed teaching aids, items 
common for other subjects. 
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EIurnfeKit<iry school teachers used printed mate- 
rials mom than would he expecitod, but still only to 
fl modo^t extent. And about 25 por cent of high 
School teachers roported UHing magazines and 
novvspfrpers frequently. 

Comnmin on questionnaires revealed that many 
tEjachors did not know these sources of help existed. 
Ccrtailiiy agunciey inleroslod in promoling eco- 
nomic Htoracy should advertise their wilUngness to 
help rnore effectively. 

(4). AHhough Illinois teachers perceive the inada- 
quarJiBd surrounding monomm education^ they aro 
not employing many new teaching approaches to 
, Ap th# existing situation, 

Mon? than 50 par cent of teachers using any nia- 
Cerin/.v ime only a toxthook or rfjlated jtoms. Less 
Uian iO per cent ever use such contemporary teach- 
ing methods as ciossroom roie-playing, community 
survej/B, or even student research > 

Generally teachers rely on the most traditional 
approaches to te^ich economic subject matter. And 
they do BO in spite of their own feelings that pre= 
sent texlbooks are inadequate and that economics 
II, difficult to get across to iitudenls, This should be 
all the more reason to explore new techniques 
which would help get these ''difficult" concepts 
across. 



TABLE 3 — Use of ielected teaching techniques 





Used 


Never 




Frequently 


Used 


B^^ading ^nd discussion ........... 


51.4 


19,3 


Lecture Mod disnuBsinn 


30,8 


29.6 


Field tripa 


2.7 


53,2 


Bulletin boa^^ds and displays 


20.5 


27.0 


RaBOitrrjci people brought to claBs. . . 


3.0 


64.8 


News madia ..................... 


17,2 


29,8 


SooiO'drsimas, role-playing 






siniuktiona, or "garning'* ........ 


7,1 


52.7 


Study personal "problems" 






such budgets 


6.9 


55.2 


Community surveys 


1.1 


79.8 


StudenI ctportSj panels, debates. . . . 


9.0 


51.5 


Student wmmiltees .............. 


4.9 


61 ,0 


Individual student research ....... 


9.7 


50,2 


Group research by students , 


5,8 


59,1 


Testing , 


14.9 


51,7 



The traditional approach is chiit-acleraed by reli' 
ance on textbooks. Of all responding leuchers, 11.1 
per cent used just a basic text ^lor^C l:o teach eco- 
nomic content; 9,3 per cent useci a work book along 
with the text; and 29.8 per cent ixmd reference ma- 
terials with the text. 

There are, however, some di!{mrturc!S from text- 
book format. It was heartening tKal wmi, leaehers 
had the initiative to develop thitc Own niatarials. 
One out of four responding teachers reported doing 
something in this area, and a third p| these people 
indicated a willingness to mate a copy available. 

Use of multiple texts were Hstad by 10.7 per cent 
of the teachers, and 2.2 per ceiit mm6 curriculum 
project materials. 

Worthy of note Is the acceptsMe of Lawrence 
Senesh's "Our Working World^' niEt^rials* devel- 
oped for the first three grades, Of thc^ 1,110 respond- 
ing teachers in these grades, 165 jr^ported using 
these materials, However, les^> th^ri half of the 
teachers use the materials as th^ir bMic texts. 

Curriculum projects involved 9t ^a^chers. Those 
teachers who identified their projact^ were gener- 
ally involved with local distrjqt or qollege class 
projects, Illinois also has seven school systems in- 
volved In D,E.E,P. (DevelopmeTital Economic Edu- 
cation Program], a nationwide ^^ttOTpt to involve 
local school systems in developing $ir\d taating ma- 
terials in economic educaction, 

Each of these techniques ~ t^^1chf^r-const^ucted 
resources, **Our Working World/^ Mcl curriculum 
projects — is a departure from the rnost traditional 
textbook approach. Other departute^ will also have 
to be made if teachers are to overQome aoriie of the 
present problenis they perceive In 5^ aching eco- 
nomic content. 

(5). Many teachprs did not test i^mh/ BiudmitB at all 
for ecoiiofnic understanding whioli ^iifht indicate 
that economic context is unirtip^rtMt in those 
teachers* eyes. 

More than orie= third of aU leoQhfBtB in the sample 
did not test for economic concepts m the courses 
they teQch. Of all respondents/ MS per cent re- 
ported using some kind of standflfdtod list. 

The only useful flnding of qu^osUons on testing 
techniques was that many teachers did not even try 
to measure understanding of ecoaojulc topics. Since 
teachers are likely to test for ih& understandings 
they want their students to havis, this non-testing 
could reflect teachers' lack of concern., 
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A useful research tool in economic education is 
the standardized Tr^t of EcDnomic Underslanding 
designed for the secondary school Some effort in 
under way to expand its use in Illinois, and since 
36,6 per cent of the economics teachers in the sam- 
pin niported using standardized tests — which can 
be preHumed to be the Test of Ecnnomin Under- 
standing — a good start has Leon made. 

(6), Most teachers are acutely aware of problems 
afflicting ocononiic oducation, and eKpress definite 
proforonceB regarding methods for improving thin 
existing conditions, 

Ncnrly 60 per cent of nil ^enchers feel there Is a 
need to broaden their own /jackgrounds in eco- 
nomics, and see in-service education and tvacher- 
uriuntud college courHes as tlw best ways, NeQTiy 
50 per cent wanted more explicit treatment of 
economic content in their toxtbooltSi 70 per cent 
wunied corTc^lQted audiO'ViBUal resources, and 64 
per cent wanted guidance in teacher inanuols, 

Teachers are most likely to adopt changes which 
reflect their own felt needs, so this study made an 
effort to have teauhers identify theiTi. Sinre admini- 
strators have a strong hand in starting new pro- 
grams, their opinions also were sought. 

TABLE 4 — Felt needs in order of pnority by leachors 
and administratori. 



Teacher Adminiatrator 
Item Ranking Ranking 



Time for teaclier planning 




% 




% 


during the school day 


1 


57.9 


5 


414 


Funds for materiais and equipment 


2 


52,3 


1 


58.3 


College-level economies courseB 










developed GBpecially for 










teachers 


3 


51.3 


3 


45.4 


In-service education for teacherB, . 


4 


464 


2 


51,2 


Belter curricula 


5 


44.0 


4 


42.6 


PrG=service education 


6 


32.3 


6 


40.9 


Summer workahops and institutes 


7 


29,1 


7 


30.8 


Greater board of 










education interest. 


a 


25,3 


9 


21.4 


Support frorri local business 










and civic leaders ............. 


9 


23.3 


8 


22,4 


Better corperation between 










administration and teaching 










staff 


10 


23,3 


11 


17,4 


Elimination of community 










pressures to teach certain 










points of view 


11 


21.7 


13 


15.7 


Better supervision 


12 


12J 


12 


16.3 


Consultative visits 


13 


124 


10 


17.6 
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The responses underscore the realities affeoting 
educational change; the present workloads for 
teachers and the unimaginative teaching tools im- 
posed by many school systems are serious blocks 
to educational creativity. Lack of time and funds 
severely restricts opportunities even the most 
resourceful teachers have. 

After increased time and funds* teachers feel a 
strong need for broadening their econonilc back- 
ground, and they wish to do this priinarily thtough 
college courses devfdoped for teachers and in-serv- 
ice education. Notably, 56. B per cent of economicB 
teachers indicated teacher-oriented economics 
courses as essentiaL 

The high ranking of improved curricula paints up 
the dissatisfaction teachers have with present treat- 
ment of economic topics. Teachers not only want 
more items dealing with economic topics, but :hey 
desire materials which treat economics explicitly. 
Teachers obviously feel more comfortable with ma- 
terials which present economic concepts in a lucid 
and forthright manner. 

Substantiation of this is found in teachers' views 
on textbooks. When they were Lsked how their 
textbooks could be changed, 49 per cent reported 
wanting more expUcit treatment of economic con- 
tent; another 21.4 per cent preferred separate xinits 
on economics; and 11.6 per cent wanted separate 
chapters on economics, Further, 70 per cent v^anted 
correlated audio- visual rsaourceSj and 64 per cent 
desired guidance in tf^jcher manuals. 

{7). Grade by grade Of subjent by subject^ many 
teachers do not treat aaononiio topics despite the 
implicit economic cQntent in their courses. 

On a checkJist of 30 economic topics> 14 were 
given no treatment Qt all by more than 50 per cent 
of all teachers. Only two topics were given "great 
emphasis'* by more than 20 per cent of respcmdents. 

It was essential to determine which topics and 
concepts basic to understanding the economy are 
being emphasized at various grade levels, and 
which are being ignored. The extent to which teach- 
ers recognize these topics reflects the extent to 
which they can be taught. A teacher cannot teach 
something he does not realize is in his curriculum. 

In any event, with the exception of the treatment 
of a very few topics, economic education in Illinois 
schools has vast room for improvement, 

Over-all, the most neglected group of topics is 
that dealing with consumer economics. This is a 
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TABLi^ 5-^f3verview of treatnient of econoinic topics (PercentJ 

No Treatinent 
Gieat Emphasis 



Scarcity: The conflict between wants and resources ^ . 


. 19,4 


as.i 


Bnsic resources involved in produGtion 


. 2S.0 




SignificancB of speGialization! [geographic^ cjccupational, technological) . 


, 19J 


02.6 


Basic characteristics of the free enterprise system 


. 16.7 


44.7 


Role ot iiiGOntives, campetition, and nirirkBts 


. 12.4 


47J 


Role or governfnents m ail economics ^ , 


, 141 


45.1 


Money and banking 


. 12,4 


38,6 


National inconiB and gross natianal prcdiict , ; , 


4,8 


73.8 


Sources of ecoriornic gvowlh 


ae 


44.9 


r.-uiturs aliecting, and plans ror niaiiitaming econoiiiic Btability 


7.3 


62.9 


Knle or the laniuy m the economy 


, 2S.4 


22.3 


liole of big aiid^^mall bLisiness in the ncDnOTTiy 


9,2 


52.4 


Role of labor ufiioiis aiicl coliective bargaining in the Gconomy 


7.7 


67.0 


Anncultural prubleins aiici suggested soiiitions 


10.0 


46.5 


fill f ' * iL ll'»_ f -Jl ' J^-.*li l ,= J ^a»<* 

I'mljlems pf economic inberjunty and hardships iacfid by mdividuals and groups. . 


. 16,5 


34,2 


DiHtribution of inconiG . . , , . . . , . . . , . , * . , . , , . . 






International econonfiiG rBlntinn^hipK and proijleina 


6,2 


S3, 4 


Comparisons bntween vanous typcas of econonilc systems in the v^orld 


. 10.4 


59,6 


liuilgfiiing. ... . ' - • , , . , , , , 


. U.O 


55,8 


ConsumfU' crnclit . > . . . . » , 


, IIJ 


S6.5 


ConiiuJiinr Hu^'inn 


= 15,0 


4B.e 


InHuriinoe. ^ v> * - 


7J 


73.5 




. 11.6 


4SJ 


'laxos . . . , . . . , , , 


, 11,0 


46,8 


Saviiiqt^ aiul m vns tmtnils 


9.9 


54.2 


AilvJirtisi ....... . - .... ^ . 


S.2 


50,0 


CiinsnnuM' ni^^rmtitinn -i iul proioctiOi, 




m,o 


!,aln'^nv> ' K' paclcngin'j . 


9.0 


B / . 9 


Roiu of 'lit! 1 oMiiiu 'Or in tho ocfaifniiy . 






CniiHum»^r ' M ' . ■ \v . ^ . * , , . . . 




70,9 



seciQusdelicieiicy, particularly with ths lawre^uix- 
ingconsumeJediicatioii inall public echooLB, Since 
this area Tjrlfigs econonilc GOjicept§ dovvn to a pe^^ 
BDml bas.Jg, 0 good foundation hem CQuJd pave the 
yvmy for better understanding of more adva3ic&d 
topics* 



V'ievvlng th« iLeiTieritary ech-OOl separately, ^ery 
jev^r teachera seporte^d h^eivy pinpl^asls oji any eco- 
Jiortnlc topi cs. 3ut It is clear thatlh^re exiata a sound 
T3as« In ele meiitacjf scho ob frgsn vN^hlch to work for 
jnoro effective* eean«niiG educatioti, if only there 
Tver^e a3i effort to extend atEd ifnpr oye It. 



8 — Treatment (great ancOBoci^ empiasas) by 5^^^ ot ^or«of eleaienlai^ 
t^achors of eaonooiic topicSj grad e by gr^de^ 

topic 

Sc;a rcitjf: The conriict bet Wen wsnts and resou^ce^ . ^. , , , 

Iks ic resources involved in p roduictiQri = . 

Sigrilficnnce of specialiEatioii - (le^ographic* ^cciLpatnonmL techi^obglcaD) _ , ^. . , . , 

Basic cfcinrsPteTisti cs af the free e^terjris e ^. ,. , 

Rol€of incentives, competitiaiu a^nd markets ^ ... . , ^ , , , , 

Rol4ic)f gnvRmmeratB in allecoiigmilcs , , ■ , . ^. ^. ... . 

Motley and banking 

Ma t ion al incorne and gross na tlcjii al p rod^ict * , ^ - 

BuuFCes of ocononniG jro^vtk , , ■ < - . , . , , , . 

I'jic tors affecting, and planB formsiritalniJg ecoimonidc stability ^ , , , , , . ■ 

Role of the fniTiily in the eGonoiti jr ■ , ^ . , , . ^ ^ 

Rol<)of big .indsniall fcus.ine^sin ilie ^'Co ^, , ....... ^. ^ 

Rolcof labcr unions and collectlv s barga ii^in^-O iistheeconpiiiy ^ ... 

%ricuL tui'fjl problenis gncl suggeeled aoliiti^us ^ , 

PtpTjleaTO of econoinic inseciirity #iid ItifdshLps 
f£3C6ct hy individuals and graup h . . , , , , . , ... 

Digtribulipii of income ,. , ^ , . . . ...... ... ^. , 

IniemationQl econonii c relfitioiigltilps anc3 problems 

CoiiiparisQjis betv\reen variDuaiypps of gcQncmi c eyaterni iii ttpo vv^orlJl , , , 

ting ^, ^. ... 



K](ii%surr36r cfDdit > . . 

Consumer luying , . . 

Insurance. ^. . 

Housing, ..................... . 

TuxeB. ... ,. ... ^ 

Snviiigsancl invoatmenty 

Advortleing. , 
Consumer information and protnctitjn 
i^nb clinj uniil ptickayirig ^. , 

RuleoF IHg cunsumor in the eoiriOPiny , 
Cofisumer md the kw ^. . 
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Realistically, thouph, the n-umber of teachers %vho nomic issMS, and comparative ecDnoinic ss^stems 

emphasiaie all these topics is eo small that one caji- are fairly well ignored, Thi busiiiBssmaii — big and 

not say this provides a glowing picture of econoni' little = the unionist, and thefa;2ner, share a almilar 

ICS in the elenientary gradei. fate. Consunier eccnoniics is not neglected but it 

Looking at high school data* some gaps show is largely lelegated to a few subjects, 
iinmediately: national income, interiiatioiial eco- 

TABLE f — TrealineEt (great and iotne emphasis) of cconcniic toptci by 75% or 
inore of junior and senior liigh school teach^ri, pxeeented Ly subject field. 

Topic 12 3 4 5 S 7 8 9 10 11 12 l3 

Scarcity; The conflict between wants and resources XXX % X K X KXX X 

Basic rf^iources involved in production KKX X KXX X XX % % 
SignificanceofspecializatiDri: (geographic, occupati Z K K X X X X X 

Basic characteristics of the free enterprise iysteni , X XXXXX XXX 

Role of incentives, cornpetition, and markets X XX X K X X % 

Roleof govariiments in all ecoriomics K XX XX XX XK 

Money and banking Ji X XXX XK 

National inGoiiie and ^ross natiorial product , ... , , X X 

Sources of econoniic grovv^lh , XXXX X Y % 

Factors nffectiiig, arid plans for maintaining economic sta K XK X K X 

Role of the family in the econoniy X X X'^IX X 

Role of big and small business in the economy X X X a 

Role of labor unioiis and collective barpining in theeconamy K K K XX X 

Agricultural problems and suggested Solutions ^ X X X X X 

Probleins of econDtiiic insecurity and hardghipB 

faced by individuals and groups K 5 X X X X X )C 

Disiribution of income XX XX XXX % K 

InteriiaiiQnal ecoiioinic rolationships and probleniB X XX 

Comparisons betweuri variuus types of eGonomic sy^slems in tlie world XX X 

Dudgeting XXX XX XX 

Consuiiier credit X XX X X X X 

Consumer bu^^ing X XX XXX X 

Insurance. X XX X 

Housing. . XX XX 

Taxes X XX X 

Savings and iavestnieiits = X XX X 

Advertising.^, , X X X X XX X % 

Consurner information and p rotection , , . . ■ X K XXXXXX 

Labeling and pacika^ing X H XX XXX 

Hole of ihu consuiner in the ecauomy X X XXXXX 

Cons limBr and the lavv X X X 

Legend for coluETiiis ^ . ^ , „ . 

A: World Higtor^ 10, General DuBinesH 

U Jr. Higli Hornby 5^ U,S, Mlstory 11, BusinesBLaw* 

EcotioriiiCH* ** II ciinigriipliy* 12, ConHunuir HoanQm ins 

2. If.Ifiyh Problyins of DRrnot,mcy* Civics 

Socinl Studies*' II KnnnQinica *samplRBmallnrlhiift25 

3. ICoine EcoiiQiniGs n. Fu iiiily Living^ Hrntlfi niil)f 

71 
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Consumer ecoiipmics topics git extended treat- 
mmn\ in several coursos: Consumer Ecrjiiomlag, 
General Business, Home Economics, and Family 
Living, Since Coiisumer Economics is new amotig 
course offerings — and still experimental in some 
schools ~ this content is iindQubtedly due as much 
to the background of teacliers as to the nature of 
the course itself. In viftw of their consumer orienta- 
tion, it was surprising that these courses did not 
emphasize advertisings the consumur and the law* 
or labeling and packaging to any great m%ient 
Surely they warrant considerable atteniion, but 
thejy do not receive it, 

GentJral ecQnotnlc topics receive fairly bro^d 
coverage in General Business, U, History, Qoxi^ 
sumer Economics, iind, of course^ EnonQmics, This 
report is oncouragiJig because U. S. History Is one 
courso every student takes. 

On the other hand, some courses give little atteii- 
tinn to nny econQniic topics. Two which stand out 
proininently are world history and problems 



democracy. Both of these courses ignore economics 
to a vnry great extent. It Is difficult to see how the 
progrrss of niaii coijld be viewed v^ithout refereiice 
to Occupational specialization, distribution of in^ 
nomei or the role of busineas and labpr unions — to 
mention a few topics. Pro Hems of democracy pre'' 
seats a coniplex picture , It is taught in a variety of 
ways with much disparity in subject inanrier. 

Geography teachers ignored more economic top- 
ics than any other high school group, despite the 
orientation of so many textbooks tourard econornic 
geography. 

The number of students xeachedby ari economics 
course is very small. Jew schools make the course 
mandatory, and Iri schools wliere it is elective, usu- 
ally only a small peycentage of etudents take it, 
With tils In mind, preoccupation with only the eco- 
naniiGS course might distract one from providing 
for economic understand' throughout elomeiitary 
and secondary school cUrnuula. 



VI. INFERENCE 

For those who hope to improve economic educ<i- 
tion. It is criticalljf itnpprtanl to know exactly vvbeTe 
to cllrect the effort. Much time can be, and has beeii, 
spent on prograins vvhich never touch upon the 
heart of the problem. 

To avoid this waste, this p tucly applied inferenticil 
statistics to a iiumler of posBitale relafionshlps in 
order to iden tify those which significantly affect the 
teaching of economics. 

Data obtained by this inferential analysis shQuld 
be of greater applicability than the previous section 
of descriptive traits. It is likely that the relatiori^ 
ships which have been ronsideredi controUed, and 
treated stalistically for Illinois teachers should 
apply to teachers elsfiwhere. Statistics used were 
one-way analysis of variance, enalysis of covari- 
ancc* or chi'square, as apprcipriate. 

Increasing the number of couFses in econoiiiiCs 
and/or the number of In-service training sessions 
wiiich a teachor tal<es pays off in mora daasrooin 
treatinent of ocononiic] tcpics. 

It is essentia! to know whether increasing a 
ttincher's formal bacikgrouiid in economics pays off 
ill inorensnd treatment o f r^uonomlc topics, whether 
providing in-service educaliori helps, and whcthor 
in-serviccj expormnne has € posltivo rnlotionship to 
a tfin Cher's truatinDnl of ucanoniic topics which in 



incJe pendent of the n umber of sennester hours he 
has had in economics. The potential Importance of 
such kiiowledge to those hoping to devise programs 
for improving ecQnoniic educatioii is evident* 

To tost for these possilile relationships, each veiri' 
ahle was controlled — formal econoiiucs courses^ 
ln-ser\^ice axperiences, and treatinent of economic 
topics— and inferential statistics applied. 1 le 
results urere clear. 

There "was found to b^ a very high positive rela- 
tionship between the nurnber of hours taken in eco- 
nomics and the topics covered, Of course, the 
lelatioiiship went in the other direction, too: the 
fewpr hours in economics, the fewer topics covered. 

rurther analysis coiTipiired all those within-sejv- 
ice experienue in eeoiioinicg to those without, As 
was Rpcpected, those with in-iervlce experience 
were found to give greater oinphasis to more topics 
and neglect substantially fewer than teachers with- 
out this experience. This wa^' found to be taie no 
matter haw much previous training the teacher had 
jecetved in economics. 

TliDre is little substance to the belief that oldrt 
teachers are out of touch with cccaoirlc educ lUon 
Gr that they neglect ecofionilc tfipics more. 

l/Vor.ri(!S that older te^ichers have vveakor back- 
grnuiKlsthan young lOticliorB arid ih^i special effort 
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ie needed to bring theni up to the level of others 
are unfounded. Aiialysis did not sh-OW anj marked 
relatioiiship between the number of years service 
a teacher has and the extent of treatnient he gives 
to economic topics* 

Thtiro was sQine relationship between the num- 
ber of years experience and the number of hoiirs in 
ecoiioniiGs a teacher had taken and his participation 
in economiG in-service educatioii* This is not 
strange. E^cperienced teachers are likely to have 
had more opportunities for in-service education. 
Accordingly, younger teachers were likely to have 
had fewer hours in economics end fewer exposures 
to in-service training, 

The important point i.". d:s« u^editing the notion 
that older teachers cannct be ?cpected to have the 
background to teach fuitv \ami\ content. SometimeB 
it is assumed that taking uQurse work in econoinics 
is something new^. That does not seeni to be the 
case- Experiericcd teachers have ''picked up" eco- 
nomics in addition to their degrees and their teach- 
ing credentials regardless of the practices of the 
institution where they taok teacher trainiup. 

Teachers with "avant-iarde" outlooks rto ui 
hai/a to be sought out to institiiff^ ch^jivcd id qlo- 
nojuia cduoation. 

In some quarters there exists the belief that 
teachers who use new curriciiluni materials are 
goneially a special breed yoiingi well-edunated, 
resourcefuh highly professional, and decid ly orig- 
inal in niethodology and outlook. It was aiturally 
interesting to see whether those trr , i b in the 
sample v^ho reported using ubw uurriculuin ma- 
teriale eonfornied to the flamboyant .stereotype* To 
qualify as a '*new- curriculum" teacher, a respDn- 
dent had to indicate that he participated in a iini- 
versl ty-based project or that he had devekiped hm 

mi SUMMARY 

In looking back at the data^ one unfortiinate prob- 
\m~i stands out: many teachers do not perceive the 
ncdnoniic: L^^ntent implicit in tlie courses they tonch. 
This attitudes was typiRRd by a comnnent received 
I one of the respondents: '1 have a minor in 
ecanomicH, a mnjor in history, and a niastnr's 
degree in business administration, I have taught 
businn.^s for the past HO ^cars. 'My course does nat 
hnvfi any nconoinic content. Nti ver in my life huvu 
I Uui|jht economics. Wo did h<wv. Huch a course? 
tfiught by aiuither teacht jr , , 



own materials and was willing to niake a copy of 
them available. 

It "was found that new curriculuni respondents 
were not very different from their colleagues. Coni- 
pared by years of service^ semester hours taken in 
econaniiGSj and use of non-text materials, the new 
and standard curriculum populations were ex- 
tremely similar. Over-alb if the new curriculurn 
population was different in methodology and out- 
look, the measure used to identify the traits did not 
register the fact* 

However, one important dlffereiice between 
groups was degree of participation in in-service 
education. Of the new curriculuni teachers, 40.7 
per cent had in-service training; only 12,1 per cent 
of the standard cnrriculum teachers had partici- 
pated, 

There reniains a need to datermina how much 
the gdod effects of in-service experieiioes of some 
teachers oan be passed on to ather taaahers in the 
same sohool or system. 

It vvould have been gratifying to discover thai 
teachers v^ho had in=service education were able 
to spread their new ideas on economic education 
ani-iii^ their colleagues, Unfortunately, the sample 
did not lend itself to adequate measurement and 
manipulation of the necessary variables to properly 
test the proposition. 

However, some comparisons were made on a 
limited lasis. These Indicated that the teagher with 
in-service experience had little, if any, impact on 
his asgociates' treatment of econonuG content. This 
remaijied true even when the ratio of teachers in a 
system with in-service education was increased. 

Altlioiigh this cannot be Gonsidered conclusive, 
sitch results alone indicate a need for further 
research. 



TUi^ underscores the scope of the problem. 
Teachers must perceive econoniiGg as Bomething 
iLnrn than a subject entirely unrelated to other 
i:t:Lideir>Lc topics and imits. A picture of economics 
ns it truly exists — a prOGess that is inextricably 
w^oven throiighout many other topics, tiKerting 
influenca in major and minor ways— must be 
eniphBsi^^cd, 

If the iniijorlty of tenchurs is eve2r going to arrive 
nt the point where they fully perceive economic 
aspects of their curricula, it will only came about 

7;j 
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Ih rough sustaiiieci, self-conscious efforts by many 
inslitutions and groups, 

h closer look at the econoniic content of par- 
ticular grades find subjents suggests speGific prob- 
lems and areas for action. Table 6, for example, 
shows that there is a scopa and seqaence of eco- 
nomic topics which touches all elemeritary grades. 
So there already exists a sound base from which 
to work for improved econoniia education— if only 
the effort will be made. 

The extensive treatment consumer education re- 
oeiv^OB in a few high school subjects should be 
noted. However, these subjects are not usually re- 
quirod courses, and a program Intgnded to reach 
all Bludents would have to take this into account. 
One unusual practice would be to emphasize 
consunier education in the eighth grode: teachers 



seeynad to treat consunier economics extenalvely 
thore^ and it v^ould reach more students than any 
high schoDl course. 

The parochial and private schools seemed to 
present essentially the same picture as the public 
schools, They had approximately the same 
probttms, weaknesses, and strengths. But grade by 
grade coiTiparisons which would have given more 
precise data were not made between public and 
non^public schools, 

Thte study began with the desire to obtain data 
which would help provide a sound basis for further 
program development and research. In some meas- 
ure, those goals have been achieved. One hopes 
the baton will be picked up. Economic education 
for our citizens is too important to be neglected. 



Vlll MOVING FORWARD 



Dr. 



Theral T. Herrick, Executive; Director, Illinois Council on Economic Education 



Although thfc* results of this study indicate that eco- 
nomic education is not, as yet, an irnportanl and 
integral part of the c jrriuuluni ur of teacher edu-.a- 
tion, this report should riot be used in a negative' 
sense to downgrarMj the schools. In a democracy 
the curriculuni shouh! rf^flort the will of the peopln 
and. In the past, evidently not cnDUgh peopln hnve 
cared 'iboul havinn our ccnnainy undorBtood and 
appreciated. 

Fortunately, more and more people are becom n^; 
nonceriied ahoiit this prcblom. Therefore, everyone 
reading this study should use it in a positive sense 
to luilp improve eoonomic education in the schools, 
nclleges, and unlvoraities. 

The IllinoiH Council on Econoniic EducatiDn is an 
orgfinizalion that vy-elcomes your interest^ cooparn- 
tion and Rnancial support. It Is a non-profit, inde- 
pendent, eduaational corporation dedinated to the 
improvonumt of economic literacy, The Council is 
hi It! rested specifically in teacher education, the do- 
vulopniont and distribution of a variety of mate- 
riiil.s far teencihors and students, the establishment 
of univnrsity rfmnurnc centers throughout the state, 
rest?arrh, public infonnntion, evaluation nnd pro- 
mot inn. 

This f?tudy Hhoulcl providi a scnmd bus?" not only 
for thn IllinoiH Gouiual to move forward i-^KctivcIy 
wilhit.s prngram, but nlsn for any others interested 



in improving economic education. For example, we 
hope that: 

* Our universities and colleges will re-evaluate 
their introductory courses in economics and 
require some or all prospective teachers to en- 
roll in them. 

* School systems will request free copies of Dr. 
Parker's questionnaires from the Council and 
conduct their own surveys. 

* Local workshops and seminars for teachers 
will be plnnned by schools or counties, 

*> State OT regional conferences, workshops, or 
Seminars for teachers will Lc Ikold by collegeB 
and universities, 

* Librarians will use the Council's bibliographies 
to secure and organize additional materialSi 

* Schools will establish local study comniittees. 
School hoards will have open meetings on eco- 
nomic education, 

* Educatioral associations will plan special 
nieetings or sectional meetings on econoinin 
(Education at their regular conferences. 

* Business, Industry, the professions, labor, and 
ogrictilturo will establish seminars and pub- 
lish arfiolcs on econoirnf. education. 

*^ T\m Office of \}m Bupuriiilendeni of 
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Public Instruction will increase its emphasis 
and participation in economic education. 

• The slate legislature will pass a joint resolu-^ 
tion emphasizing the need for econoniic edu- 
cation in the curriculum. 

If we believe that understanding and appredat- 
Ing our economy is one of the cornerstones of our 
society, we should act now and not wait until the 
system is bpyond repair* until we have to resort to 
mandatory legislation, or until we have an eco-- 
nomic Sputnik. 



Everyone in a deinocracy should exercise the 
right to make choices and establish priorities, If 
these rights are not eKerclsed, they eventuaUy dis- 
appear or gravitate to a higher authority. There is 
still time for yen tu help make economic education 
an integral part of the educational program. 

The choice is yours! 

Illinois Council on Economic Education 
1740 Orrington Avenue 
Evanstori, Illinois 60201 
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AVPENDl)( im. 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEST OF ECONOMICS 



Direstlcns 

1. This is a test to see how much you understand aboLit Gconomics, You should try to do the best 
you can on it. There are 40 different questions in the test, and each question has four possible 
answers. You are to read each question carefully and then select the one answer you think is the 
best answer to the question. Some questions are very easy, and some questions are very hard, 
so try to do your best thinking on each one. If you can't decide on a hard question, go on to the 
rest of the questions and come back to the hard qtiestlon later, 

2. After you read a question carefully and pick the best answer, remember what letter (A, B, C or 
D) goes with that answer and mark the corresponding space on the answer sheet with a #2 lead 
pencil. Here is an example: 

1, Chicago is a: 
A- Country, 
fvlountain. 

Ocean. 
0. City. 

On the answer sheet you would find the number 1 and mark it like this: 
A B C D 

1. 0 o o @ 

3- Mark only one answer for each question. If you change your mind after you have marked an 
answer, erase the first mark completely and then fill in tne answer you want, 

00 NOT MAKE AN^ MARKS IN THE TeST QOOKLIT, AND DO MOT MAKE ANY STRAY 

MARKS ON THE AfslSWER SHEET, 



Do not turn the page and begin the test until you are told to do so. 



Developofi t^y 
The Center for Ecunomic Education 
University of WIscorisin at Milwaukee 
under iha d inaction of 
Dr , Loon Schijr 

In coopertjtiQn wfth the 

Joint Council on Economic EdLJcatlon 

1973 
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, h Which would be the one besi way of increasing ihc amount of goods and services the nation can produce? 

A, Ruise ever) one's income so that we all have more money to spend. 

Bp Have the government lake over the factories. 

C, Pim laws to prevent workers from going on strike. 

Provide better machmery and mure education for workers. 

If a company is the only maker ol bricks in the country, it is: 

A. A competitor. 

B* A monopoly, 

C, An oligopoly. 

P* A metropolis. 

3^ If a high tariff were placed on steel shipped into the United States; 

A. The price of sltcl would go down. 

foreigners would buy mon goods from the United States, 
C. American reserves of iron ore would last longer. 
The price of steel svould go up. 

4* Mr, Junes has saved some muncy and used it iu buy shares of stock in a brick manufacturing company. 
He and others who have bought slock own the cunifHuiy. In electing company directors, they have one 
vote fur each share uf stock they own. The cumpan) i.^ a; 

A* Partnership, 

B, F^r<iprietorship. 
C* Corporation, 

Cooperative. 

5^ The value of the Utmed St ?icjs uuUdi JL'pciuJs u[)Oji. 

A* How much gold and silver ihc gi^vernment owns. 

B, How much it costs to manufacture money. 

C, What is happening to prices un ihc >itouk market 

D, Hciw much you can buy with a dollar 

6* If the amount of money circulating in the United States is greatly increased, at a time when ihcro is 
full employment, what would be niosl likely lu happen'' 

A* The prices of many goods and services wuiild rise. 
B. We would all be better off because we could buy niurc= 
C* Theinteresi rates on loans would immediately nujrease. 
D. Businesses would try to slow down productiun, 

7* The bcs' measure of economic growth in a country is the change in: 

A* Tiie '.iiiounl of money in circulation, 
B* The number of automobiles produced. 
Cn The si^e of the national debt. 

The amount of goods and services produced. 

9r Orassland is u countr)* in which there is very little government ownership of farms and businessisis. People 
may trnin for jobs and start businesses as best they can, I hc ;;u^crnmeni does not usually control prices 
and wages. Grassland is: 

A* Communistic, 
B» Capiialislic. 

SQcialislic. 
D* Cooperative. 
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9, ThoH^ who bt-lievc lhat peopk hhuuW ^axed awcurding lo their ahilily pay would be must likely to 
lavor: 

A. An excist; la^. 

B, A gunerul suks uix. 

C. A progressive inuo 111 g lux, 
l)» A residuniiul priipurly Ui:^. 

10. Thii main reason why Anierican famii^rs urn iracior-drawn lurm muchifmy inslcud of horses k that: 

A. Truciors lusi lungur ilnm hurses. 

B. Traclurs give more (>u![iiii |U"f dollar. 
C\ TryclorH usuull> faslcr Ihuii hur,^vs, 

D, Hordes usuull> cunnol work a ^Oiulvdny, 
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Bushlund is u couniry in which ihi: goverEimeni uwns ull ihe iiulustricN und ihe larmR. Produciion and 
wages arc set by the puvurjiiuuiii. I liu ^ov^rnmcnt provider educulian, child care and medical care Ibr 
all ihc peopkv Bushlaiul in u: 

A. Murkei economy. 
B* M ix^d eeunoriiy. 

C. Coinmaiid econoniy, 
Trudiiiunul econuiuy. 

12* An irnpurujiii elTeut of conipetiUaii In out ^gununiy is thai: 

A* It guarHniecs that all uurkcih wiH hyvij jcjhs. 

B. It helps kuep priuuh doswr 

C* it prevents business Irum |)fijdt icing Uh.} nianv goods. 
D* ft prevents deprusjsiuMs. 

13. As more se\uice processing plant- are b\\\]\ nnd pui Into operation, mor^ fertiliser may be produced as 
abv -pruducl. IT that happens, iciUi^/^iJi ^vlll be. 

A, Wantud mure. 
B^ More expensive. 
C* I CSS expensive. 
D. VSaiued less. 

1( sve v^ere importinp must ofour IrynsKUir rudins U^uu Japan, an increase in the tariff on all transistor 
radios imported into the United Stutes firohalily u.mld; 

A. Make no dillerence to us hccause vve^ could gut transisior radios froni ulher countries, " 
B* Increase the tolul nuinher ol julis in tliv t%MHU)fny. 
C* Make us pay more for IranHisior rucbios, 

I), Make iraasisior radios more impanant io us, because we would probably have lo get along without 
them, 

, According to the 'law of supply and d^niuinU;' if twice as many heads of letiuce were grown this year 
because of good weather as w ere grown ly^t year: 

A* The price of lettuce would go up ^hi^ yey r. 

B. The supply oT lettuce would sta> ^mviu this year, 
The demand lor lettuce would go down tlm year, 

D. The price of lettuce would go diAvii iHls v^^ar. 

When Communist China builds a canal cntircfy wiih hand labor, we can probably assume that: 

A, Capital is relatively scarce iheri:. 

B* Canals built by hand are beiier. 

C* Labor is relatively scurcg there, 

D, They have an abundance of natur;;ii r^^ourees, 
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17. Ikns much '4 ^ufkcr turns depends mostly on: 

' A. NS'hvUittf ur mn bwloiigh lu i\ union. 
B. ThesLipply undl J^MiuniiJ lor hh skills, 

D, Thu kinj of llinn lor which Ik- ^^urkh. 

18. Vmclaiiii is ii cuuiiir^ in uhicli the yovcrniucni owns major induslrich, hucIi as railroads i^nd electric 
posver eonipynitt^. privaiu ciii/ciis tusn oihur iiiduMnyh such as rariiib uud nhue laciunuh< P^uplu aru 
paid accordiri|i to hoss yiuid u jub ihcy hase. In I ihc uuvyiiununi ht^lps ihu poor and gtnurally pays lor 
mudicul i^ari3 mid hcliooling Vjndand is: 

A* Sociali?;.Ui;. 

B. C\)mnujiii?^Lii^% 

C. C'apilaiiNUc. 

19. The Imal retail of a Uiruu decrease in govern men l spciuling lor nati(>nul dergnse would probably be: 

A, Much im^itipUjs \m\\\ in nujulcrense indusines 

Ii, |nere;isal ptu'iliici inn oj nnndelense jioiuis. 

C\ An overall ecunonoc hooni in ihe nation. 

1). An incriJiiN^ in prices illnn ihu nuiion. 

2(L Inlluiion cufi ba^Jeniicd a period ol'; 

A. Increasing unemploynK-nL 
H. Shoria^i; of nionc} . 
C, Rihini* prices. 
IX I aiiia^* ha/iks. 

21, If v\e ^^an^eJ lo find tnu v^heiher an increusu in u aiies uvur u periud ol lime represenied an aciua! in- 
crease in liwiag sUiridards, uu shi)uld look ui ^Uuii has luippcned (o: 

A. tJross ruiMonal pruducl. 
B* Co Its u frier pri,ucs, 

C. The ^UiCk nuirkel 

Ih Governnicnl ,spendinu- 

22. *'ScarciU'' is, an irconufiiic problem; 

A* Ivven lor vswallby luniilics in ihe [Jniied Sta!es> 

B. Only for poor ramiiies in ihe l/nileii Si ales = 

C\ Tor indiN IduaU and luniilieh, bui not lor uovui niownls or nai ions, 
I), Only Tor peoply \s\m> live in underuevehiped ciuinirtes. 

23, MosL of Uie nvQnc:y Uiui Aineriean businesses receive by selling their products or services is paid as: 

A. Profits 10 the ^ins mr^ uT the bu^in esses, 

B. Wages an J HuSlaries lu ernplosees 
C Rent Itt pmperiy Osuiers, 

D. Inierehl on ikhn. 

24. Which one oUhn Ibllos^ng is likely to cause nunc [)e(jplu to be out of work? 

A. A decanisc' ia taxes. 

B, An incewMNC ir?i din's a roe r spending. 
C\ A decreasi^ ht huMness sj^cndinu. 

IX An incicaNe in piivgrnnieni spending. 
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Locul govcrnmenuspenU moHl gl'the monuy ihey laku in for: 

^ A, Fify ami poliwt^ proi«wiion> 

B. Si reels and highways, 

C. Parks and recryulion. 

D. Educalion 

^6. Which of the Iblloy ;nu i, ihu most impurUini (IIMcrcnce between the economic system orihe Uniled 
Stales and ihc cconumic sysiem orSuviui Riii^siij? 

A, Wages and salunes are much mure in RusMa than ihey are in the United Smu%. 

B, The govurnincnt has nolhing to do s\iih the w*.uMurn> in the Uniled States. 

C. Most ol ihe lueiurids, farim, and equinment iinr nuned by the guvernmenl in Russia, 

D. 1 hecconuni) of Russia huH ahsuyH grown iiuhw ^luuly than the economy of the United States, 

17. ''Hcunomicdeniand^' lor a product rclers to hou inuch orihe product: 

A. The people are willing and able to buy ut each pv^ue. 

B. The govcrnnicnt orders to be made. 

C. h availabiu lor hule. 

D. The people want, whether they can buy ii or not, 

m in a capiialisl economic systenu such as ihg United Slater, who has the most inHuence in d^cidinE what 
Will be produced? ^ 

A* Labor unions. 
B* The federal uo^ernmeni, 
C* Consumers, 
businesbmufi, 

t9. Over a long period ofiime a cuunlry increaNcd its production ofgoods and services perper^Ow This was 
probfibl) due to: 

A. An increase in its population, ^ . ^ 

B. Tarilfs uhich kept oul goods frijm other nutinns. . , - 

C. Conservation nf iis nuiurul resources. 
I). Increased out put per wijrkcr, 

30, 1 here ,ire ecunumic systems in the uurld. Which is the problem they all hav^ in uommon? 

A. I*eop! : %v \v., u than can he produeeil. 

Biy buMruhscs are Uu) powerful. 

Labor unions are Lou powurfuL 
p. Larmers are pruducing lou much. 

3L The best fiieanlng or*'gross nulional product" is: 

A, What the private lirmH of a country producu duriniz tJiie year. 

tveryihing bouyhi and sold for money in a cuunlry during one year. 
C\ What a cuunir) produces the must of durinj: iuiuytjur, 
p. 1 he lolal oreveryihing produced in a cuuni r> durnig one year. 

32. ^ worker joins a union and lets the union deal uiih l,i^ employer about pay and job cgndiliuri^, This is 
the idea of: 

A* Cullective bargaining. 
$1, The npcri shop. 
O Riphi'tu-uork lih^s. 
D» \ he closed sliu[}. 
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33. One pussiblc uause of intlaiion is ihal: 



A. More people are out ofvvork ihun before, 

Pcupli^ are trying lo spend money fasier than goods and services are being produced. 
C* Muny goods and services are beinu produced, but people are not buying them. 
D, The dollar buys more goods and nervkes than at any other time. 

34, If praciically all our workers have jobs and our industries are operating ai full capacity, but we want lo 
increase the produchon of houses, what must we do? 

A. Decrease the production of some other goods. 

Put more rnoney into circuiaiion, 
C Oct people interested in selling their houses. 
D, trnport building material Irom foreign countries. 

35, The long lines of consumers wailing outside many stores in Russia lei! us that many consumer goods 
there are probably: 

A* Priced loo low. 

In great supply. 
C* Not in demand. 

Priced too high. 

36, Another compnny has slaried to make the same kind of bricks, at about the same cost and in the same 
area* as Mr, Jones' company. Mr. Jones' company wiii probably: 

A» Hire more workers, 

B^ Raise the price of its bricks, 

C* Make more proiii, 

D* Sell fcucr bricks. 

37, During a tini'^^or fuU employmcni, if a citizen uanied to slow down rising prices in the Uniled Stales, 
heshoiild ask ihe government to: 

A^ Raise taxes. 

Increase invesimeni. 

Make loans. 
D* Increase spending, 

38, What is the reward of those who take the investment risks in an enterprise? 

A* Salaries. 

Wages, 
C PrDnis, 
D. Rents, 

39, One of the reasons a government tnight reduce taxes is to: 

A. Blow do%vn the rale of inflation. 

Slow down ihe rapid rise in interest rales. 
C* Help finance space exploration and trips lu ihc moon. 
Increase consumer spending and stimulate the econotny. 

40, In a market economy such as the United Slates, most goods and services are praduced by: 

A* Consumer cooperatives, 

B, Pront-making husinesse?*. 
Government industries. 
NonpriMil corporutions. 
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I . (live r> :rH' . ; . ; he stiHiciil . 

I want to i.iiul out how yni think you wculd fotj! if you \yvvv a 
'vorkor. As you Ifj-k al 1 1- [lirlurt s, pretend thai tlu' workor k 
you. If yoii think you woulrl foel wry cxcilud about bning this 
worker, phu-.^ an " iii 'h(^ first hIanK 

Kxcited....^.. .__ 



[f you thin!', '-/ou 
sfMNihd hhirik 

Fxcitcd 

If V')U Uiink \(»u Wduld 
nturlii hkink 

Excited . ... .. ... 

1*' vou think you woukl L 
■ lank 

Excited . 



..HOI'Od 

;eel a link' exci.ed, plann an "X" ^ the 

OoPfH] 

:i little i)f)red, pku^i! an "X" in the 

\. .... _.3ored 
' y f)ored, place an "X" in the hsi 

„. Bored 



If vou aren't sure how you v/ould feel, pk"*'?' n ''X*' in the middle 
bhink 

X 



Excited . 



Jo red 



Now go on to the second set of terms. 

2. If you have any questions please ask, Now look at tnr for^ i 
below. 

This is how you would inark the form if you imagined yoursuu as 
a singer and felt a lit de bored, very kind, very clean, a little like 
a leader, very pleasant, very unselfish, a little upset, a little 
unimporlant, very beautiful and very smart: Were I a singer, I 
would feel 



Exciid 
Mean 
■ iin 
A Leader 
pn -nt 
Selfish 
Upsel 
liiiportant 
Ceauiiful . 



Kind 
Dirty 

A Follower 

Unpleasant 

I'nselfish 

iSatisfied 

Unimportant 

Ugly 

Dumb 



Any questions? If not, turn the page to the drawing illustrating 
a Barber. '"This is a Barber; how do you think you would feel if 
you werD a Barber?" Mai" how you would feel and continue on 
through the booklet. 
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WKRl'.; I A MimVM 



WI'IHE I A TEI,RPHONE OPERATOR 



hi 



V 



0/ 

i 



I WOULD FEEL . 

I . Excited ., = 

Mean _ — _ 

J. Clean — . 

A Leader _„ 

5, Pleasant , 

Selfish^ 

^ Upset 

1, Important . 

^. Beautiful — - 
10. Smart — 



D E 



Bored 

Kind 

Dirty 

A Follower 
ileasant 
Unoelfish 
Satisfied 
Unimportant 
Ugly 
Dumb 




WOULD FEE!, 



f\ 6 



A 



D 



II, Excii^i;_ 
I a. Mean_ 
I 3. Clean 
A Leader, _ 
Pleasant _ 
Selfish _ 
\ Upsets. 
1 S, Important^ 
L q BeautifuL 
3.0 1 Smarts 



. Bored 
Kind 



.A Follower 

.Unpiaariant 

A^nselfisl; 

, Satisfied 

.Unimportant 

=Ugly 

.Dumb 86 



Wl'itM I A FOl'i/rirt'MAN 




WKUE I A TV liia'AlHMAN 



i WOULD FKEL 

ri 

^'^.^ Mean 
Clean 
A Leader 
(9. ST Pleasant 



9^ Upset ........ 



gjniportunt . 

Beautiful 
87 30, Smart 



^ Dirty 

A Fr)l|ovvffr 
_ Unplecisant 
_ Unselfish 
_ Satisfied 
_ Unimportant 
- Ugly 
» Dumb 




WOULD FEEL 



f\ g t b 



3 1 . Excited 
3^. Mean. 
33. Clean. 
3^/. /v Leader. 
;3£; Pleasant . 
Jfci Selfish . 

31' important _ 



39 Beautiful 



HO. 



bmart 



„ Bored 
Kind 

™ A Follower 
^ Unpleasant 
™ Unselfish 
™ Satinfjod 
_ Unimportant 

Diimb 



EKLC 



wEiti: I A ummM hnmmKi 



WKflKI ATYFIHT 



8D 




1 V/OULD PF EI, 



A 8 C 



D 



Hi. Excited 

H3, ('lean 
L[i| ALcuder 



Li 5 Phiasant 

(47. Upsel 
143, Important — 
^V*^ 'Beautiful 
50 , Smart — 



t 

Bored 

Kind 
.^.^ Dirty 

A Fol lower 

Unpleasant 
._ Unselfish 

Satisfied 



Unimportant 
Ugly 
^_ Dumb 




I WOULD FEEl 

S'r Exi^Aed 
Mean 
S J , Clean 
5^. A Leader _ 



/]"■ 6 a b ff 



Pleaaant 
Selfish 



57. Upsets 
bV^ Important 
5^^ Beautiful ^ 
60. Smart ^ 



Bored 

Kind 

Dirty 

A Follower 
Unpleasant 
Unselfish 
Satisfied 
Unimportant 
Ugly 
Dumb 
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Wvim I A STOStE OWNER 




WKHE 1 A WAITHESS 



I WOULD FEEL 
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y , Excitpd 

fc3 Clfan 
(^4. A Leader 
(pS^, PlKSsant 
. (oL. Selfish 
47. Upset 
Important 
y^, Bc'.-utiful - 
VO. Smart. 





Bored 



Kind 
^ Diriy 

A Follower 

„ Unpleasant 

= Unselfish 

Satibiied 
Unimportajit 

— Ugly 

_ Dumb 




WOULD FEEL 



Vi- Excited _ 
7A, Mean_ 
13. Cloan_ 
^7*/, ALeader==_ 

Pleasant 

7^, Selfish _ 
Upset „. 
Important^ 
19. B€autifu!„ 
90, Smart„ 



= Bored 
.Kind 
. Dirty 

_AFoUower 92 
.Unpleasant 
..Unselfish 
.Sstisfied 



_ Unimportant 
-tJgly • ' 
_Dumb ^ > 



wKRf; rniK govhrnoii 




w 



A 



A I V 



1 WOl'LI) FEEl 



Kxc'ited 
Mcan_ 



A Leader ... . 

Selfish ...... 

VpM ... 
Important .. 



'^f. Beautiful. 

^0^ Smarts 



J 



A' 6 



JM 



Un.niporiant 




Excited 
9 J. Mean 



EKLC 



7 



mm I A CAilTOONlflT 




3ULD FEEL 



1^ & d b 



Excited. 
Mean, 
Clean ^ 

Pleasant. 

beijiiU . 

Upsets 
Tiportant_ 
Beautiful^ 

Smarts 



_Kind 
_ Dirty 

FoJJower 
..Unpleasant 
^Unjelfish 
^Satisfied 
portant 

My 

.Dumb 



'VERE I AN INSURANCE SALESMAN 




I WOULD FEEL 



///. Excitiri - 

//^.. Mean , 

IIS, Clean 

//^, A Leader „ 

i IS". Pleasant _ _ 

Selfish 
//7, Upset 
//f. Important 



fi c b 



. Bored 
Kind 
Dirty 

AFnilowor 
U/ipleasant 
Unselfish 
Satisfied 
portant 
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Do mi f'lARK ON THIS BOOKLET - FOLLOW TEACHER INSTRUCTION 

Illinois Council on Economic Education 
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HIINOIS COUNCIlOhi ECOMOWIC SPUCATK^t' 
M ORTHERM ILllNOIS IJ Ni VE uSIfY ^ 
' (il7 W, IINCOLN HfG HWAf 



TEST OF ECONOMICS 




Dlroatl<ons 

1 This is a tost \o see how much you understand about econoniics. Vou should tr-y to do the best 
you can on it Thoro are 40diflerent quostions rn the tebt, and each quostion has four pDssiblo 
answers. Vou are to read uach question curefully and then select the one answer you think is the 
bm\ answer to the question. Scrne questions are very easy, and some questions are very hard, 
so try to do your best thinking on each one. If you can't dacideon a hard question, goon to the 
rastof the questions and cofne back to the haf d question later. 

2. Aft^r you read a question carefully and pick the best ansvver, remcDrriber \vhat letter (A, B, C or 
D) goes With that s^nsvver and mark the norresponding spaceon th^answer sheet wtthatfSleaii 
pencIL Here is an example; 

1, Chicago is a: 
Ai Country. 
B, Mountain. 
C* Ocean. 
D, City. 

On the answer sheet you would find the nunnber 1 and mark it iiKe this: 
A B C u 
1. O 0 O • 



3. Mark only om ansv\/er for each question. If you change your mind after you have marked an 
answer, erase the first mark completely and then fill in the answer you vvar:. 




DO NOT MAKE ANY MARKS IN THE TEST BOOKLET, AND 00 MCTMAKE AMY STRAV 

MARKS ON THE AWSWEft SHIET- 



Da nat turn the page and b#g]n the t@st until y&u ar^ teid tc do so. 




Developed by 
The Center for Economic Education 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 
under the direction of 
Dr, Leon Schur 

in cooperation with the 

Joint Council on Economic Ed ycation 

1973 
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ii. 1 1 \ c (lu: 5.*i^- r i ii !iU.Mi [ I ok gt ( !u: J tinc^ 



ill the CO 



ry. n 



B, \ (iioni'iii d\ . 
I). A inci )\i 

1 1 :i hi):h Un tl 1 \^ ^- phjccil ofv. 'eel s!i ip [u-d into ihc Unilcd Si ait: s: 

A. I he I'M-K/i.' ijl ccl svi*uUj ^.u doull. 

li, I lii ciL!ncrs SM) uid bus niurc luh ai:^ I'ro m ihu LJ nit cti Suites. 
C\ \iiu'!it_uii ien-f\cs iron uic VitulUJ last lonuci, 
I). ihe|uKC*ii wisulii LM) liii, 

Mr Jones h.!s sj\ eu MJine inones and u^al il In bus s!uircs o[^.n-jk in a brick nuinti faetiiring cnnipLuiv . 
lie and oihcr^'V^ho liuvc ii^MJiMit stuck o\ui the eiiinpLiiU In ulect ing v:nnipany dircclors, ihev have one 
vole I oi cue 1) -^tuirc " )l -^tue K I hc\ o^^n. iHecdnipans 

A. l^irtncrsh tp 
I). ( oupcruiiNc 

1 he s aiui: t lie I nacd >siaies tlullar depeiuls upon: 

A< Hou niuchgohJ afid sii\cr ilie ^jiue rn tiicnt oswis. 
H, Hov* iiiucfi n C'>sts It ' ni;s MLilac" i.irc n^jnev 
t.'i fKil h;'[MX'niTig hipMieeson thu sU-ick nKirkci 
I) Hnu [niH^'i \ ean r^Ui ^ ■-Mill a (h^lUu 

h the attiitunt I'l [nnr;u^ cu^uhuine iti I he I riiteti Sialics is greatly inereuscd, at u lim^ v^'hen ihefL' is 
lull ^-MiipU^N liic'U . ^Ulal \^tijk.P ': MiosiiiK^K to happen'.' 

A. The prk es p ' -nui!'- i stM'^ iufis ^soiikl rise, 

^\ c -Ainiki jllhc bcucriift ■. :ause ueci.)uh! hiiy inure. 
i\ 1 lie iiilcre-^! rales cir ln;iMs ^^vnl!d ininevhately inert'iisc. 
!). Husiiu'sscs u nuUi t r\ u > % lius dtiw fi p ..uetion. 

1 lie \^cs\ rreasiirc a! ccoin* iirassl h \\\ i Catini \\ is ihc ehungi! ill: 

A. Mie ani-Huii o» iniMies in circuUitu'n, 

H. lheniif>ihcr t)l aul atiioh! les prod accd . 

(\ 1 iie si/e 'it the natioiial dehi. 

1). The iUTUiuni nfi^iHMls anti ^ervicc^ prnduecd. 

f J rasskuul k a Ci aini rs in which t here is ver^ little iiiuern nicni ownership of farnis und businesses. People 
fna% (rani f^^r lo hs anil start businesses as best the\ can The i;()^.er^riie^^ dnes not usuallv cent rnl prices 
and v^a^e^, (;rassLind is 

A. C'l.mmiunistic 
H. < ^ipiialislic. 
i\ Socialistie 



1). C;oopcraiivc 
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Thnsv wilt) hclic^f: rhui people sluuiki he Inxud ucco idsiuuo I he; r ubjliiy lo pay would bu nu)st likely U) 

A, Ar. exCiNi^ lax. 

( \ \ pro^ rcssise incpiiii: i ! \. 
[>, A reNiiicniidl fiiiipci {s luv 

H). The in uin r(!;ison why A nujruJun rarnicr^ use iraeKir-druw n I'arni muchincry instead t>f horsj^s is that; 

A. Tractors last longer iluin iu)r^cs. 

B. I r jetDrs iiivc more iiuipiil pur dollar. 
(\ 1 ractn ,1 dhilhv ^0 faslcr thun hurscs. 
I>. Horses usually cunnui work u ^vliole day . 

I L Ihishlund ] . a uouniry ni %diich ih^ govunimeni owns aK thu industries and the farms. Production and 
u iig^j.'- arc sci h\ the ui>vu rn men i, Tliu ginurnmLMii piuvuies educution, child CLire and medicul care lur 
ail tlic pcuplu. Bushiandis a: 

A. M urkLH cconmriV. 

B. M iX'nl economy. 

( , <'t>!)unaiu! ucuiiuni> . 
I>, i riid iiiunal econoiiiy. 

12, An ini prirtafit ejlcct (>l conipt't lUun in uur ecu no my is t hat: 

A. It uuaraniecs that all xsorkers ^vili have jobs. 

ll nelj^N keep priC':^ dtuvrr 
(\ ll pri'^uius business from prc^ducing tun nianv youds. 
l>. It prevents depressiuiK. 

\X more sewage pn)>:usNin^ plai-is iirt: huiii and put in lu nperution, rnure lerlilizer may be produced as 
a bs -produc!. M that happer^, !criili/cr nil! he; 

A . untcd niore. 
H, M4jrtj expensive 
C\ I ess expensive. 
I). Wuntcd less. 

N, If \s cue re iniportin^ nuist ol\)U r t ransis^or rad it)s Iruni Japan, an increase in the tarin nn iil 1 transisiur 
fudios inipurted into th^l/nited Status p^uhably vvoaki: 

A. Muke no dlflerenuu to us because we could get trunsislar radi os frimi other eouniries. 

Increase the ti)t al nuni be r t)f jnns in the economy. 
C Make us pay more tor transistor radios. 

D, Make transistor rudios more imporlant to u^, he-caiisy we m^Aiid probably have to get ulong vvjihout 
them. 

15, Accordint! to the *Mau uf HupnU and demand." iftuicc ;ts many heads of Iciiuce were grown this year 
because ul eood \veathcr as s^ere grown last year. 

A- The price of lettuce Mould ^0 up this year. 

Thej^upply ui lettuce would stay the same this year. 

C . Th e dc 111 u nd To r I e 1 1 iic^ wo ul d go du sv n t h i s y c r = 
I). Ihe price of lettuce Moakl go dv>^^ n this year, 

16. When Cunimunist China huilds aeanal entirely with liLiiid labor, we can probably assume that: 

A, Capital is relatively scarce there, 
B- Cunuls built by bund are better, 

C. Liibar is relatively scarce (here. 

D, The> have an abundance of natural resources, 
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17, \\i\v tiHu;! i \MHk ei c.ii i IN depLMU is [ii').'.lls un: 

A. hctlur or iioi he [a'lo.ii^s U) a union, 
li Vhc- ".li Pi ly i.>f ^iful tJcFiKiiKl lor Ins skills, 
(\ i s r :giilaiin^ \v;i^cs. 

lift" krii? nt f'il n) 1^ M * Ini i i ' ii UMrk> 

18, ''inclarui is a coUTiin \\h\c\ i lie i:us ernini:ni ma jor i iv! ih 1 1 hih, s iit: h ,[s fuil ruails und ^Icuinu 
i>nUf:r Ciinip .ifue^.: I^r!N.,nc cwi/ais uv ii litluM^ tm iiisli ic^ siicfi us iMriiis ai^d hluie lacioriLrs. Pr^ople arc 
puhl ..ci.nr'ln^ ii! \\ r,\ ri ul ;i|i)hi!ic\ lit v vji'^H'niricfu liulps llie pocv aiul ycnc rai ly pay^ h)r 
iiiCijK'.il v.? rc .iiu. j .Lhunlinf: \'ifU'laiul i.^ 

H. ( (Hiiiiuii isliv... 
i\ ( .iplUl llsliC. 

1<>. I hu liiKil rcMili ul a i urucMlccrcasu iri i^iH CI luiicrit spciuiirii^ io r iial ioiia I dclcnsu wuuhl probabK he: 

A, . ill 4:ii)plr>s ri:i.M'il ifi n oriilckMisc i fill I ric% 

j^, j fK:(ca^c( i priicl ucnoi) oi iioiidulc nsc izshmIs. 

( \ N:i iuc r;ill CLiuiiMinc 'Huint iii llic iUil lori 

I), Afi 1 ul re ISC I n pi icus uiihni lht;naiMMi. 

20. i ill hi i It ill cjf. he iJu ii nut j ;i pui uul liL 

A. hicrca^n^u uncinjTkn MiiMil , 
II. SluH iayc u 1 in* )nc\ . 

f ). 1 .Mhrii: I Milk 

21. M uc h) |i:u,i vshijilitT an i/icicuse in ^sayes over a period of limu rcprcscnlt^tl an actual in- 
crease ifi h^fiiu ^ianJuixis. c ^lioii id look at \^ hai i \as h ap pc nc;l to: 

A. (iioss natmiia! pi (hIh^jI. 

B, C uiiM.mier prtecs. 
{\ The sUKK [Tiarkul . 

I), ( i\n crn niefit s[^lm"uIi iiu , 

22. ''ScjrciU^^ is .iii ceoiUHTiic [>rn hlcin; 

A. I ^cn lor %\callli\ laniiiius \\\ l!ic Liiiilud Slalus. 
Onlv Itu poof- laniit ICS in I he L in It:*.! Slates. 

<\ I or ind i\ idiiah and lannlics. bul iioi lor gavcnnncius nr naliuiis, 
I), toipwi'l^ie ht) L\c in LiMiJuKknclcipetl weiniljitjs. 

23. u( ! he piniic)* iHal \inuricu!i busn^csscs receive In sclli np ihcir pruduCls or rviccs is paid as: 

\. PruMt'^ 'a) the a^^ui crs of the husniei^^cs. 

B, \V aiics ami salaries in uniplayecs. 
( \ ReiU lo pn^jujrly tavvilurs. 

1). Iniercsi 0 n tiebl s. 

24. ^^ hicl) one ortfic ii'»lltavs iii^u is likeis locaihu hkuc people to be uul ul wark'? 

A, \ (jecreasc iii uncs, 

B. An MU'r\':ise in cofistjiniT spend iiiu. 
\ decrease m business spcndnip, 

I). \n incfsjase UHtu^ iTiiriiciil spcruhicu. 
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Ifs, |.i)ra! iJ!o\ur!iniciil:.NpC!Hl [iinH uf ill iiioMCythey lake in fur: 
C. Paf ks and reci culiun . 

1). ,U .lu.ll lui'. 

\\\\\c\\ o\ \\mi !i>ilo'ut!U is !n * ninv inipi/riani dii!':rcin;f- helwccn llu- ecoponiH; sysietn oC lfii^ (initcd 

•U \S aiics and-aUtncs r ri: in uch nn^re cqu.il in fhi^sjatf-an ihijy are in the Uinlcd Stales, 

11. Th" AiuN Lf iiriiunl Ium !H)th ing Uj du uiih iliu econofiiy in ihu IJ nilud Slalcs. 

i\ M" o' liiu l.iuloMC;^ Jurni:- , L! !u1 eqfM;MiicfU : re tnvn^M b in RiiHsiii. 

t), riK-ccOf\omy o\ Kussia luis jiUays grosvn nurc slov^ly than ihc cconurtiv ul the Uniied Siaies. 

27. '1 xo\\ .i\^\\< dcniiuui" f ur a pr^nl iiei rulers U) hiuv niacfi the pruc iiei : 

A. f he ncuplc .ire v.illMii! uiuj iihle to h\\\ ;U eaci price. 

T he uovcnuiicnl orders id i>e nuule. 
(\ i'^ :iv uikii)W in r sale. 

I), 1 he f^cuplc v^ani , v^heLliur iliiiy can bu) ii or nui 

2H. In a capitiliNt t wunoiiiiC s;, .lein , suel) :is die Uniled Stales, who has ihe mosl innuence in deciding what 
will he prnduwct-i? 

A, Lahoruinuns, 

B. i he Icdcrul ^o\crn nieii i. 
t on^unicrv 

I). IJiisific .sniL'ii. 

29. OvcTsi lonupcnodul ii!>ic ;ieoiiim\ ificrcused us p roduciiun urguods and services per pernon. This was 
prtihahly due to : 

A^ \n increase \\\ ils puf^ul at uin. 

IL l artlb \shichkepi nut gond^ Croni oiher nations. 

(\ C onser^ alio n t)l its n aliiriil resnurees. 

I). Incfea^ed unlpui per \\orkcr. 

30. riiurc are iiian> di (ler^jiii ceoru) nuc ^ysienis in t he orld. Wh ich is the p \\ jnmmon? 

A, People \mim1 inure dutn cuii be pruduced, 

Hii: business cs arc luvi pmverluK 
(\ I aho r un lull s are Uu) po\vertul. 
I). It arniers are pruducinn Uju tiUich. 

31. The best nieaning of "gruss n ui lonal pmduel''is; 

A. What ihc pr n ate I i nits of a eo iinirv produce d urjng one yea r. 

B, I'vervihinii huughl and sold lornu^ney in a couniry during one year= 
(*. VVhal u counirv produces iheniusi orduring one year. 

1). "T heiuial uf cvervihing prod uced in u country duinig one year. 

32. A worker joins a union und lets the union deal ^Mlh his eniployer about pay and job condiliuns. This is 
the idea ol: 

A. Culleetive bargaining. 
B* T he open ^^hop, 

C, RighidO'UO rk iuNvs. 

D. The elosed shop. 
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One pussifile c;iiisc u( inflaUuii is tluil: 



/i, More pcnplc urc oui nt ^^nrk llian hurDfu, 

fi, Ft^()ple are ir\inp lu spv.m] tnoncy liisiur than yuuds mid survices are being prnduced. 

i \ Mufn uotids mul services arc being produced, hul people are not hnyiiig iheni. 

1^. I i:t: .loilar s more jM^niU wul sctvicc^ liiaii ai any oilier Inne. 



34, l! praciicaliv al! nur .siuiers have jobs aiid oiir iiuluslrius are uperniin^ we wani u> 
uncrcaMi; itie prodiicf of hnuses^ vvhai nujsi wc do? 

\ , I ) uc r u a se I h e p rod u c 1 1 j » a o { s o ni e other g o < ? d s . 
fi. nuirc mnauy itito cireulaluMi. 
(\ (iei [ie«)plt' mieresied in selUny llieir houses. 
iinpi)ri In.nldinn iiuiienal Ironi ioreigii couiUnes, 

35. The long lines ol' consujiiers \sailina outside manv stores ir Russia tell us thai many consunier goods 
li i»;rc are probahK : 

A.* Pnceni loo low. 
fl, In great supply. 
i\ Sol in dcniand. 
1 5, Priced too liiulh 

3^. Auoihcr euiiipany has sturtud to make the saniu kind of bricks, at about the same cosi and in the same 
area, as Mr. Jones' compuny. Mr. Jones' eonipany will prohably: 

/\.. Hire more workers. 

II, Raise the priee ol it:; bricks. 

(\ Nt ake nu}re pro! it. 

I>, Sell !c\ver hricks, 

37, fiuring a i\\nr~n\ lull eniplovnienU if a cii?/eii wanted Lo slow down rising prices in the United Slates, 
lieshtuiU! ask ilie governnient to: 

,\. Hai^e taxes. 

It. Increase invest ineni. 

C\ M al* c loans. 

l>, Incrc:ise spending. 

311, What IS the reward o! those whutaku the invesunenl risks in Ini enterprise? 

A, Salaries. 

B. Wagus. 
i\ Prohis. 
l>. Hunts. 

3^, Due ol the reasons a government might rediiec taxes is lo: 

Slow dov'^n the rate of intlation, 
B. Slow down the rapid rise in interesi rales. 
(\ Help rinance space exploration and trips lo the moon. 
I>. Increase ctoisumer spend inu and siiniulate the eca)nomy. 

4<K In a market econnnis such as the Dniied Slates, most goods and services are produeed by: 

4. Consumer ccioperal i^es. 

Prut il-inaking husmesses, 
C (lovernnienl industries. 
l> . N u n pro l i i c o r po rations. 
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"WERE I A WOIER 



General Instructions 



I want to find out how you think you would feel if 
you were a worker. As you raad the title^ prettnd 
you are that worker. If you think you would feel 
^rBv/ dissatisfied If you ^eire that worker ^ fill in 
the letter ^ on the answer sheet * 

Dissatisfied^ ® © (D (^Satisfied 

If you think you would feel a little dissatisfied, 
fill in the letter (J) on the answer sheet. 

Dissatisfied 0 ^ ® ® (^Satisfied 

If you think you would fiil a little satisfied 5 
fill in the letter @ on the answer sheeti 

Dissatisfied^ (j) @ ^ ^Satisfied 

If you think you would faal very satisfied fill 
in the letter on the at^iwer sheet. 

Dissatisfied® ® © ® ^Satlafied 

If you aren-t sure how you would feel, fill in the 
letter on the answer aheet* 

Dissatisfied® ® 0 ® ® Satisfied 

Now go on to the second set of terms. 



2. This Is how you would mark the form if yoii imagined 
yourself as a Singer and felt a little later estingj 
v^ery yaluable, very much a leader j a little pleas- 
ant ^ very unselfish, very dlsaatlsfledj irery impor- 
tant, and a little rich, If I were a Singer^ I 
would f^.el 

Uninteresting ® ® ® @ © Intiristlng 
Valuable ^ ® ® (D ® Uaelees 
A Leader @ ® ® ® ® A Fcllower 
Pleasant ® ^ ® ® ® Unpleasant 
Selfish ® ® ® ® ^ Unaclfleh 
Mssatisfled @ ® ® ® ® Satisfied 
Important @ ® ® ® ® Dniraportant 
Rich ® ® © ® (E) 



mot 

3. 4iiy questions? If nots turn to the nect page, 
''This is a Medical Doctor; how do you think you 
would feel if you were a Medical Doctor? Mark how 
you vould feel and continue on through the tooklat. 



DO m_ WRITE IN THIS BOOKLET. USE THE iSHER SHEET 



If I Were a 



If I Here a 



H LLLLAi D 0 C T 0 R 

r WOIJI,D FEEL , . . 

1, 'JivlnteresClnp, ® ^ (E) ® (E) Tnterestlng 

2, Valuable ® ® (D ® © ""less 



F.l.liAiJ. 



1 MOULD FLEL . . . 



Uninteresting © (B) Q (|) (tj Interestlni 



10. 



livable (A) (g (D © U 



aeless 



3, A Leader (f) (B) (Q ® © A Follower 



4, Pleasant 



5. Self! 



6. Dissatisfied ® (J) (C) ® ® Satisfied 



U. A Leader ® ® ® (|) © ^ 



® ® ® ® © ''''''''''' ® ® ® ® ® ""^^^^^^^"^ 



ish ® ® © ® ® Un-lfi-^h 13. selfish ® ® ® (D © "-elflBh 



14. BissatisEied 



® (D ® ® ® '"^'"'^ 



7* Imp 



ortant © ® ® ® © ^ni.,on.nt 15. Important © ® ® (| © l^"i-P°«^"t 



8, Rich ® © ® ® ® ^'""'^ 



16. 



(A) ffl CO W CE^ Poor 
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DO JOT WRITE IN THIS BOOM, M IE ANSWER SHEET 



If I Were a 



SALES CLEflK 



If I Mm ^ 
fJPPi HER 



I WOULD FEEL 



17. Unlntfrestlng (S,) (J) ® (Di TnterestlnR 



T WQDII) FEEl . . . 
35. 1.^11 trsteJes ting ^ 



Valuable (A) ® ® (| (p l^-^elesB 



26. Valuable 0) ® ^ ^ Vsde-^, 



19. A Leader ® (f) 0 (f (E > A Follower 2?. A Lender (1) (|] (C) (| ^ Mol lowor 

20. Pleasant (S) @ ® Q) (l llnplenRnnt 28. nmmtM ® ® d © llnple,.BO„t 

21. Selflsl. (A; ® 0 Unselfish 29. SDlflsii @ @® Q © UmlHs^ 



22. DlssaCiafled (Aj (Bj (t) (J, Sfitisfied 30. IlsBaclsf led ® ^ 0 '3 © SiitislW 



23. 



tmportant ^ ^ [Q^, Dfttmpor taut 



31. 



lOf) 



24, 
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Kit 



® ® ® @ f 1'-^ 



32. Rich ® 1) Q d © f«-r 
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10 m mm u this booklet, use the answer sheet 



If 1 IfERE A 

T. V. REPAIRER 



I WOULD mi 



33, Uninteresting 0 ® © Intereittng 

34, mmlU ® ® ® (|) © ^"^"^ 

35, k leader (J) ® © ® © A mUmx 

36, Pleasant @ ® ® ® © Unpliasant 

37, Selfish (A^ (E) CT) (D Unstlfiih 



38. Dlssatlflfled ® ® ® ® ® Satisfied 

39. Importfinc ® © ® 0 ^ TJnimpoiftatit 

40. Rich 0 ® (D (3 © ^oot 
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APPEND]^ 31 



COGNITIVE GAINS AS A RESULT OF EXPOSURE 
TO ILLINOIS "WOWEE" PROGRAM 
1974-5 DATA 



TABLE 1: National and WOWEE Pretest Statistics 



National Sample WOWEE Sample 

X 19.12 18.33 

(T 6.17 6.34 

n 8,618 1,733 

grades 8 5-9 

TABLE 2: WOWEE Group Pretest Statistics 

Experimental Control 

y 18.31 18.40 

ar 6.26 6.51 

n 1.211 522 

TABLE 3: WOWEE Group Posttest Statistics 

Ex porimental Corittpl 

X 21.68 19.79 

0. 9.62 5.92 

n 1.209 522 
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TABLE 4: Regression Estimates of Student Cognitive Achievements 



(Posttest Score - dependent variable; N = 1,446) 



Unt^i a hi P 


Regression 


Beta 
Cnef f 1 cipnt 


T- ratio 


Control " 

(C ^ 1, X = 0) 


-2.079 


-0.135 


7.04 ** 

/ 


Teacher Sex 
(M - 1. F - 0) 


0.475 


0.032 


1.41 


Pretest Score 


0.763 


0.575 


33.14 ** 


Student Sex 
(M - 1, F = 0) 


0.142 


0.010 


0.54 


District vars. 








4 

i 


1.991 
2.721 
-0.560 
3.520 
3.798 
0.788 
-2.221 
1.960 
0.812 
-5.228 
1.050 
-0.370 
-0.402 
-0.075 


0.O83 
0.127 
-0.O21 
0.013 
0.105 
0.034 
-0.O53 
0.O78 
0.O08 
-0.O64 
0.053 
-0.O12 
-O.OlO 
-0.O03 


3.49 ** 
5.07 ** 
0.93 
0.72 
4.85 ** 
1.43 
2.59 ** 
3.63 ** 
0.43 
3.35 ** 
2. DO * 
0.57 
0.50 
0.12 


Constant 


6.347 







r2 - 0,5315 S,E.E. = 4.84 F ^ 91.97 ^* (d.f. ^ 1427 and 18) 

*Signif1cant at the O.OD level 
♦^Significant at the 0,01 level 



^Source: John Soper^ "Needs fcr Evel uation in Economic Education" 
in Proce edings of the National Confererice on Needed Researc h and 
Deve 1 opnient i n P re- Co 1 1 ege Econpfin c EcLuca ti on , "W. Lee Hansen and 
Ibonald RV Wentworth , eds. , (forthcoming) * 
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